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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Children with learning difficulties comprise a significant 
proportion of the school population. A survey conducted by the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association in 1961 indicated 
t liat the proportion of pupils who perform below their estimated 
level of ability ranges from 5 to 25 percent. A survey of 
Wisconsin and Michigan elementary schools (Jordan, 1937) estim- 
ated the percentage of pupils who needed psychological attention 
at 19 percent of the population. Of these, 16 percent or 
approximately two percent of the school population were incap- 
acitated to such an extent as to need extensive psychiatric 
treatment . 

Excluding pupils with physiological or mental defects, two 
main categories of unsuccessful pupils have been identified: 

(1) those who, because of lack of motivation, are underachievers, 
and (2) those who, having difficulty finding their place in 
school, arc disruptive. In the formex 1 class, pupils have 
been included who appear unable to achieve at expected levels. 
Their limited achievement is most frequently attributed to 
insufficient drive, need, or desire to succeed. In the latter 
ca^gory have been included pupils who are dissatisfied with 
themselves, parents, teachers, and other significant adults. 

Also, included in this category are children with records 
of chronic truancy, unrooperativeness , lack of discipline, 
and destructive feelings against themselves or others. 

Parental manners of interaction with tlioir children have 
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been explored by psychological and sociological research. 

Fvarikiel (1958), after a careful review of the literature, 
concluded that parental submissiveness , lack of sound discipline, 
yielding to the child's demands, and excessive generosity in 
providing material objects, have resulted in the careless, 
irresponsible, disobedient, and disorderly behavior of children. 
Such children were found to have difficulty in school. 

One of the most important adjustments children have to 
make is the mastery of skills that the school deems essential. 
Gilbert (1957), examining the problems of children who were 
referred tc metropolitan child guidance centers, found that 
"the most f recently offered reason for referral was academic 
difficulties." Adjustment to school work end performance of 
the basic academic skills seem to be related in a circular 
way. Successful children are rewarded and therfore encouraged 
to spend more and more time in wholesome school activities 
that they enjoy. These children are reinforced by both outside 
rewards and inner satisfactions, are proud of their school 
achievement, have friendly attitudes toward the school and 
its values, and enjoy the satisfaction of a good job that is 
well done. Conversely, children who are unsuccessful in 
academic endeavors are scarcely rewarded, if rewarded at all, 
entertain negative attitudes toward the school and its values, 
perceive themselves as inferior, find it difficult to establish 
friendly relationships witn their peers, and are deprived of 
the inner satisfaction that accompanies the satisfactory per- 
formance of a worthwhile task. 



playmates more 
•esults seem to 



O 

me 



Bills ( 1 y SO) placed emotionally disturbed children ii< 
pie y s'tmtions -n which some of the emotional ^nfli^ts were 
avoided, reduced, or eliminated. [ Ic observed that the experi- 
mental children gained substantially in mental functioning 
and increased theli school achievement. Also] Godfarb (1947) 
and Skodak (1943), among many others, found tl'-nt social and 

i 

emotional conflicts had a significant effect ojn the IQ scores of 
children. 

Buswell (19S3) found that in kindergarten where academic 
values are not stressed, both future achievers and underachievers 
were equally chosen by their peers iv. social a id play activities. 
First graders, however, considering achievemen ; in school im- 
portant# tended to choose successful pupils as 
frequently than unsuccessful ones. Buswell's 
indicate that achievement in school precedes leather than follows 
social adjustment. 

Jastack (1946) administered individually a battery of 
achievement tests and found large discrepancies between the 

results of the reading and the aritlimetic tests among adults 

i 

with emotional or mental problems. Replicating his study 

j 

in children, lie found that neurotic and disorganized children 
tended to be more proficient in reading than in arithmetic. 

He also observed that low achievement in arithmetic may result 
from entirely different causes. It seems that the study of 
mathematics demands more concentration and norc freedom from 
anxiety and inner conflict than Joes reading. 

Bower (1958) differentiated between emotionally disturbed 

9 3 
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boys and girls. He concluded that boys with emotional problems 
showed greater dissatisfaction ’with selves than boys without 
su',!, problems. Generally, boys were discontent with both 
their performance and with school. Girls, on tho other hand, 
did not revolt as much as boys against school, but their diffi- 
culties resulted from poor relationships within the iamily. 

This result may be due either to differential awareness 
between boys and girls or to socially imposed orms for each 
sex. 

Numerous studies, (see, for example, Rogers (1951), 

& n Ygg J nd Combs (1949), Sullivan (1947), among others) 
have explored the relation between a person's self concept 
and his behavior, Ine findings of these studies revealed 
that the main determinant of behavior was the manner in 
which each person perceived that physical or biological 
characteristics and social or cultural rules affected him 
personally, Whether his perceptions were realistic or unreal- 
istic made no difference. 

Bower (1958), using a "Thinking About Yourself" game, 
found a significant correlation between real and ideal self 
among children- lie concluded that the measures of self and 
ideal self, when properly used, could provide information 
about cases of personality maladjustment. He also observed 
that the majority of children fell in the average range, 
very lew being completely satisfied or completely dissatisfied 
with selves, "Children with good reality testing usually 
feel comfortable about themselves and their future. Children 
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who are disturbed may be hesitant to express a wanted self 
different from self or may express a wanted seif greatly 
different from self,” 

Other investigators have dealt with the problem of 
family structure. Baldwin (1945)* for example, has reported 
a significant increase in IQ among children whose mothers 
i-?lievcd iii democratic ideals. Becker (1959) found that 
children with behavioral probiems came from families in 
which both parents were maladjusted. The parents were found 
to lack emotional control and tended to be arbitrary with 
the children. The mothers of conduct-problem children were 
pro ver. to be impulsive, dictatorial, thwarting, and suggesting, 
whereas the fathers tended not to enforce the regulations. 

According to the principles of Individual Psychology, non- 
achievement is a symptom of social disorientation. Every 
child strives to find his place in his social group, 
and the underachiever has been unable to find his place in 
the school group. Inability of a child to find his place 
among peers stems from his innbility to find his place in 
the family group, the first gix>up to which the human being 
belongs (Dreikurs and Grey. Ii68) 

The manner in which the members of the family group 
interact with the child, determines the extent to which he 
feels assured of a place in the group. The family group, 
or family constellation, and (specially the parents 1 method 
of interacting with the child, is the basis of the child's 
adequacy of performance outsiie the family group. The crucial 



factor in the individuals anility to fulfill his duties is 
the attitude which he adopts toward his environment and toward 
other people (Dreikurs 1964, Dinktneyer and Dreikurs 1963). 

Children who have difficulty finding their place within 
groups may begin to develop negative attitudes about them- 
selves. If a child has the attitude that others are superior 
to him, his inferior feelings about himself begin to be 
reflected in his behavior. Virile this inferiority may exist 
only in the child's imagination* he strives for personal sig- 
nificance in trying to counterbalance the alleged superiority 
of others (Adler 1963, Dreikurs and Crey 1968). 

A child may compensate for his feelings of uncertainty 
and inferiority by pursuing fictitious goals, such as: 

(Dreikurs 1950) 

1. The fictitious Attention-Getting Mechanism. 

Prevented from gaining status through constructive 
means, the child seeks confirmation of his acceptance 
by tryiig to make himself the center of attraction 
and to keep others busy in his servicer 

2. Power* 

Efforts to control the child lead to a deadlock in 
a struggle for power and superiority between the chili 
and adults. 

3. Revenge. 

The child no longer hopes merely for attention or 
even power; feeling ostracized, lie can see his place 
in the group by retaliation and by his success in 
making himself hated. 



4. Withdrawal 
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A child who is passive or whose antagonism is 
successfully beaten down may be hiding behind a 
display of real or imagined inferiority. 

"A human being’s fictitious goals and the guiding lines 
by which he hopes to reach his goals remain unchanged throughout 
his life as long as they are not disclosed by unusually pene- 
trating self knowledge ... an apparently spontaneous 
change of character may occasionally be observed, but if it 
was not due to the exercise of an unusual degree of insight, 
but to external influences, such as change of environment, it 
generally proves to have been superficial .... This explains 
why every individual by the time he is four to six years old 
has developed a definite character (Dreikurs, 1950). " 

The foregoing review contains only a small portion of 
the substantial body of research in the area of child devel- 
opment and family relations. In summary, such research has 
shown that certain types of parental maladjustment, inappro- 
priate methods of discipline, undesirable attitudes, and 
conflicting social interactions occur concomitantly with various 
inauspicious patterns of children’s behavior. Since the methods 
of parental interaction with the child play a eery important role 
in determining the patterns of the child’s behavior, it is de- 
sirable to identify early those children who may develop learn- 
ing problems; by such an Identification the parents of these 
children can be helped to change patterns of behavior and inter- 
actions which have been found harmful or detrimental to academic 




1 



growth. 



The primary objective of this , c e carch was to establish 
baseline criteria for identification of preschool children 
with learning problems and to define these criteria in ob- 
servable terms. The next step would logically he to present 
corrective approaches for parents, teachers and counselors 
to use in redirecting those children who pursue fictitiorT 
goals . 



Selected research related to the study in its initial 
stages has been reviewed above. The last decade lias not 
produced extensive research related to the identification of 
children with learning problems, The isolation of factors 
relating to academic success or failure proves to be complex. 
Furthermore, the cost of extensive longitudinal studies 
discourages this type of research. As a result, very few 
adequate predictors of school achievement have been found. 

Lot/ reading ability has been shown to be a direct cause of 
dropping out of school (Hawthorne, 1969) . Since poor reading 
ability has such a strong influence in underachievenent , its 
causes must be studied. Silverman, et. al . (1959) studies 
35 students whose median 10 was 104, but whose reading retard- 
ation in eighth grade was from one to eight years. Ho found 
reading problems to be associated with severe anxiety, derressive 
trends, hyperactivity, fcarfulne.ss , and excessive daydreaming. 
Frequently the child had not attended Kindergarten and bad fre- 
quent changes in schools or teachers through the years. 

Often there was only one parent active in the family. Distrubed 
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pother-child relationships involving toilet training and 
feeding were characteristic. Often the parents had had a 
traumatic childhood, marital discord, and put undue pressure 
on the child to achieve academically. In general, the world 
became a dangerous place for the child. 

Abrams (1956) reported that non- readers have difficulty 
maintaining sustained abstract attention as a direct result 
of anxiety. He said hi$ twenty-five 8-12 year olds showed 
more symptoms of insecurity, irritability, poor home and school 
adjustment, impulsiveness and inability to respond appropriately 
to ei^ional stimuli. Carithers (1967) also found an association 
between emotional problems in the first grade and word know- 
ledge, word discrimination and reading disability. However, 
in 1959 Wilson tested 1083 third grade students and found no 
correlation between those who had low reading, spelling, or 
aritnmetic achievement and those who scored below 10% on the 
California Test of Personality. 

There are several studies that associate specific fac- 
tors with low reading achievement. Hart? (1967) found that 
highly anxious miles in an institutional . school in New York 
did not read as well as highly defensive males. Highly anxious 
girls read better than highly anxious boys. Mayans (1967) 
found that there were significant differences in reading achieve- 
ment between the culturally advantaged, and the disadvantaged. 
Specific needs and press were identified by Norman and 
Paley (1959) as relating to inferior readers. From the Cal- 
ifornia Test of Personality they found presses of poor readers 

9 
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to include poor family interaction, rejection by others, 
frustration, aggression by others, conflicts about others 
dominance, and environmental deprivation. Characteristics 
of slow readers include impulsiveness, rejection of others, 
aggression towards others, and general inferiority feelings. 
Leibman (1954) also found that the self-and social- adjust- 
ment scores on the California Test of Personality differentiated 
between high and low achievers. 

Yeager (1966) could find no pattern between learning 
rate and ability to read and work mathematical problems. 

It was also found that children who learn to read in Kinder- 
garten do not do significantly better in reading later on; 
the only; exception occurs in brighter readers who tend to 
stay ahead of the others (Hoppock, 1967). 

Not al7. studios of unde ^achievement relate to reading 
problems. Many associate learning problems directly with 
personal characteristics of the child. Klausmeier (1958) 
attempted to predict achievement with organismic age. lie 
tested third ami fifth graders on height, weight strength 
of grip, number of teeth, bone development of hind and wrist, 
mental ages as derived from the California Test of Mental 
Maturity, and achievement in reading, arithmetic and language. 

He found they correlated very little with one another. How- 
ever, kubenstein (1959) was able to correlate moderate obesity, 
marked orality, and poor physical coordination with learning 
impotence. 

In a three-year longitudinal study, de Hirsh (1967) 
tested KL»dergarten students in behavior control, mobility 
16 
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patterning , fine manual coordination, human figure drawing, 
visumotor organization, comprehension and use of oral language 
and, reading readiness. Those students who were second grade 
failures had a primitive and undifferentiated CNS level in 
kindergarten; they were high in dependency needs and showed 
late ego development. Others studies also relate chrrnologicai 
age to achievement. The Gesell Institute (Ames, 1968) 
found that nearly every child referred there because of school 
disability was overplaccd in school by one, sometimes two, 
years, In nearly every case the child's behavioral age was 
below his chronological age and thus below the level of 
maturity required for successful school performance. This 
led them to the proposal that it should be a child's behavioral 
age (his maturity level) rather than his chronological age 
or his IQ which should determine the time of school entrance 
or promotion. A child may have good learning potential, 
but fail because the work expected of him is out of phase 
with his current level of maturity. Th erefore, he develops 
a failure identity. 

Laura Weinstein (1968-9) confirms that children viewed 
as disturbed by their schools were shown to have entered 
first grade younger than their classmates. The academic 
deficit throughout the .welve years of school* Younger children 
are more restless, less able to concentrate or follow directions, 
and can't meet the teacher's expectations. Thus they develop 
a failure identity and see school as a negative experience, 

Loughiin (1966) and Lindemann (1967J both reported that 
the emotional age rather than chronological age was correlated 

with learning problems. 17 
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IQ has been a natural source of study involving under- 
achievers. Smith (1967) reported that IQ was the most impor- 
tant factor in predicting growth. However those who were 
unrealistic about their prior acceptance (both over and under- 
estimating) did less well in school, which may reflect a 
lack of self-confidence, Almerda (1969) reported that with 180 
third grade Catholic students the underachieving boys scored 
lowest on intelligence. However, underachieving girls were 
lowest in self-control and emotional stability, but highest 
in dominance and seriousness. On the other hand, Scott 
(1965) reported that school success cannot be predicted 
from mental tests alone, Edwards (1964) found only a .5 
correlation between IQ scores and achievement. The index of 
forecasting achievement was only 13%. 

Keller (1924) found significant correlation s between 
school achievement and IQ, Most correlations between achieve- 
ment and anxiety were negative, He postulated that high 
anxiety may tend to correlate negatively with school achieve- 
ment because of interference with effective test-teking 
behavior. 

The need for achievement has been studied as having an 
influence on actual achievement. However, Shaw (1961) 
could find no correlation between school achievement and need 
Achievement in high school students. Bull (1966) found that 
underachievers set lower goals for themselves than achievers 
rather than setting unrealistically high goals that might 
*nd in failure, Frequently, though, the goals set did not 
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influence actual achievement. Douvan (1956) divided twelth 
grade middle and working-class children into two groups. One 
group was told "they were expected to do well 1 ' on a task. 

The other group was told they would each get $10.00 if they 
did well. In the first group the middle class children 
performed significantly better on the task. In the second 
group, the working class children performed better than 
middle class subjects, although both middle class and working- 
class children in the second group performed better than group 
one. Douvan concludes that educational motivation and perhaps 
motivation in general should be made more concrete or tangible 
for lower-class than for middle-class children. h Their acadcmi 
consciences are not so well built in . u 

In a review of the literature, Holt (1945) found that 
subjects lacking in the ability to make friends or adapt 
to the requirements of social living tend to exhibit the 
most extreme levels of aspiration to bolster their ego. 
McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, and Lowell> (1953) suggested 
that achievement is related to self concept. Opportunities 
for mastery muit be developed in the academic environment. 

If there is too much .stress on the academic, the subject 
develops a negative outlook, if there is too little, 
he becomes bored. Campbell (1966) and Ozehoshy (1967) also 
found significant correlations between self-concept and 
achievement in all grades. Campbell reported that the relation 
ship between self-concept and achievement is more pronounced 
for boys than for girls. Ozehoshy found no correlation between 
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birth order and achievement . Farley ( 1 H T> 7) reports that there 
was no difference between birth and grade average in college 
students. However, Oberlander and Jenkins {1966) found that 
the intense parent-child interactions and verbal proclivity 
produce children who show relative superiority in academic pur- 
suits. 

Self-concept has been found to correlate positively with 
achievement in many cases. Hand all (1967) studied the charac- 
teristics of drop-outs and found that grade scores were one 
whole point lower, achievement and 10 scores were ]ower, and 
reading ability was lower. Dropouts participated less in 
school activities, were absent three tines more often, had 
repeated at least one grade, had fathers who performed un- 
skilled jobs and had a history of family instability. 

Generally, the dropout had a feeling of failure which 
began in elementary school. Randall suggests providing additional 
re Mng facilities and involving the parents. Vatlin (1965) 
found that adjustment was strongly related to teacher's grades 
but r.ot to scores on the standardized tests. He concluded 
that personality variables may indirectly affect school grades 
at this level (5th grade) because teachers tend to base their 
grades on adjustment as well as accompllsht-xu t . 

Other studies shot; different characteris tics . Fubenstcin 
(1959) found learning impotence correlated with low frustra- 
tion tolerance, marked orality, distorted nothcr-chi Id relation- 
shins, pseudo-delinq jent behavior and p°or relationships with 
peers and adults. Rude cl:, (1969) it, a study that gave no 
specifics, reported a correlation between high personality 
deficits and high achievement, so there is evidence that low 
self-concept does not cause under achievement . U ass (I960) 



classified 195 4th-Sth graders as high, topical, or low 
achievers on a deviation from the mean achievement score. 

He found overach ievement related to aggressiveness, asser- 
tiveness, some self-esteem and also to teachers' evaluation 
of the studenL's anxiety and motivation, lie concluded that 
the matter is very complex. Academic excellence doesn't pre- 
lude a subject's need for help in psycho-social matters, but 
an underachiever doer not need to have psycho-social Problems. 



drawn students measured lower in achievement » while angry an 1 
defiant subjects did not have problems ii achievement. He 
studied 103 students in day care centers who were rated by 
their teachers, and later the ratings were compared with 
achievement in first grade. However, he stressed that the 
angry and defiant children were more likely to receive help 
since their problems were more obvious, j 



ported that achievers were generally more "adjusted" but not 
significantly so. Conflict around aggression and expression and 
inhibition might be an important factor Ln many learning diffi- 
culties, reported Ross (1967). He emphasizes that "treatment 
must address itself to the problem which disrupts learning and 
if effective therapeutic intervention ca\ take place soon after 
onset so that adequate functioning can bi restored rutckly, the 
child should be able to continue his academic endeavors without 
requiring special tutoring." 



Silverman (1969) also found that apathetic and with- 



Leibtnan (1954) studied fifth grade students and re- 
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Social factors have also been studied for their influence 



in predicting undcrachicvcmcut . Many studies have found a 
close rclat ionship between cultural deprivation and under- 
achievement. Vane (1966) studied aclii evement of Negro and 
White suburban students and fourd high positive correlations 
between intellect and achievement and socioeconomic status 
as measured by parent’s occupation, Shaw and McCucn (I960) 
studied achievers and underachievers in California and showed 
that male underachievers tended to receive lower grades than 
achievers beginning with grade one. Scott (1965) hypothesized 
that basic deprivation permeates the culture of lower class 
subjects and may deter cognitive growth. Low need satisfac- 
tion may retard need heirarchy, hence retarding abstracting 
ability, lie found that his disadvantaged subjects, who were 
all blacks, differed widely in IQ levels as compared with 
advantaged subjects. Lisenberg (1969) wrote that lower-class 
subjects come to 5 hool lacking the language skills and general 
academic experience and attitudes, and therefore tend to 
develop a sense of failux'c. Mayans (1167) suggested that 
grouping kind*, i garten students according to fathers' occupa- 
tional levels and education assures homogeneous groups in 
reading abi 1 ity . 

Nursery school attendance prepared working-class 
children better in btaten Island (Goldstein, 1966). how- 
ever by the 2nd or 3rd grade the non-preschoolers had caught 
up in logical reasoning and nonlanguoge intelligence. Loughlin 
(1966) reported that early entrance in kindergarten won't 



cause first grade achievement a. d adjustment problems. 

Family maladjustment has been shown to have an influence on under- 
achievement (Leibman, 1954 and Frank, 1967). Fletcher (1967) found that 
high achievement in children relates to rb* mother's social values: 
that is, when the parents favor "private effort, personal goals, etc." 
Difference between mothers 1 and teachers’ social values based on lib- 
eral or conservative position did no- affect achievement. However, 

Fletcher did not mention the size or composition of his sample, Currie 
(1967), on the other hand, could find no statistical difference betv/ecn 
the value orientation patterns of the parents and academically success- 
ful or unsuccessful children. 

There was also no statistically significant difference between 
children from united and broken homes in Texas with regard to school 
readiness, reading achievement, arithmetic achievement, and sociometric 
status or withdrawn maladjustment. 

Fetters (1969) found several characteristics differentiating 
between schools with many over or underachievers . The schools with 
more underachieving students have the following characteristics: little- 

parental interest, poor supplies, small libraries, larger classes, and 
fewer art and music classes (though tl cy are more likely to have a glee 
club or chorus). Such schools were ir. economically and socially dis- 
advantaged areas, had poor reputations and had three times more non- 
white teachers (47?^ to 16%). The students didn't try as hard, had lower 
abilities, often lacked interest in school, and thus became discipline 
problems or were frequently absent. 

Ross (1967) concludes that learning difficulties of children are coo 
complex to assign to the child. Individually, one should examine what we 
arc trying to teach and the manner in which we teach it. The child who has 
difficulties with his school work perhaps has a disrupting influence on 
O his hor o and family, conversely, the home perhaps has a disruptive In- 
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Chapter II 
Procedures 



This longitudinal study was designed to study child behavior in the 
school for the purpose cf identifying Variables which inhibit social and 

t 

acadenic adjustment. The subjects were 42 kindergarten students who, during 
the 1960 school year, attended the Malcolm Price laboratory School, Uni- 
versity of Northern Iowa , Waterloo, Iowa. Facets of the study include 1 
interviewing the parents of each child, observing the children in the 
classroom, administering tests, and maintaining anecdotal records. 

Structured tape recorded interviews were conducted with the parents 
of all subjects. The interviews consisted of the following basic questions 
(see Appendix A) about the child: Hoi'/ would vou describe your child? 

Hhat are his relationships with siblings? Po relatives, friends, or neighbors 
have influence over his behavior? If so, what do you do about it? In what 
ways does he stand out? Describe his daily routine from getting up in 
the morning until he gees to bed. Describe his social relationships with 
other adults, peers, relatives, nets, teachers, and authority figures, 

What does the child want to do in the future? Interviev T s were conducted 
during the 1960-61 school year and were repeated during the 1969-1970 
school session. 

Three authorities in child guidance and child development, two psy- 
chologists, and a psychiatrist, observed the children in the school sit- 
uation for one entire day during their kindergarten experience and rpiin 
during the first grade. These observers assessed each child's ability 
to take initiative and responsibility, bis interpersonal relationships, 
ard the nature of his emotional expressiveness. The kindergarten and 
first grad ter.chers were also asked to record thoir impression of each 
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child using similar criteria. 



Tests were adminio ^ered intermittently throughout the t*tudy period. 

The SPA Mental Abilities, Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test, ant* 
the Scotts-Foresman Preprimary Achievement Test were administered dur- 
ing the kindergarten year. While attending the first grade, each child 
wac- given the Scotts-Forasman Primary Achievement Test and the Calif- 
ornia Personality Inventory. The California Test of Mental Maturity 
was administered in 1963 during the subjects r third school year. The 
Iowa Every Pupil Test of Basic Skills was administered during the 
fourth and sixth grades while the Sequential Test of Education Progress 
was given during the seventh grade. A socio-metric test. The Calif- 
ornia Personality Inventory and the Iowa Test of Educational Develop- 
ment were administered during the 1968-70 school terms (sec Appendex E). 

In addition to interview data, test results and observations and 
anecdotal records were kept on each subject. This information was 
assessed along with all of the other information for each subject. 

The Personality Factor Questionnaire (16 PF) form C (Institute for 
Personality and Ability Testing, 1956) wes administered in 1970 as were 
the following: 

a. Perceived Patent Attitude Scale (see Appendix C) 

b. In School Screening of Children with Emotional Problems (Bower, 1962) 

1. Teacher Rating (Behavior Rating of Pupils) 

2. Peer Rating (Class pictures and student survey) 

3. Self Rating (A picture game and a self-test) 

c. California Test ot Personality 

d. Fatnilism Scale (see Appendix D) 

e. The Family Scale (see Appendix F) 

f. The Specialists Rating Scale (see Appendix F) 

In summary, the investigators interviewed the parents of each subject, 
observed the subjects in the classroom setting, collected anecdotal 
records and previous test scores and administered standardized and 
sociometric tests. ^ 
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Statistical Treatment of Data 



To present the characteristics of the subjects — their scholastic 
aptitude; academic achievement in reading, arithmetic, basic skills, 
and educational development; and personality attributes as measured by 
standardized tests — descriptive statistics for data reduction and or- 
ganization were used. Descriptive indices utilized were the mean, 
standard deviation, range, and product-moment correlation coefficient. 

For the purpose of assessing the characteristics of underachieving 
in reading, spelling, arithmetic, and composite basic skills, the one- 
way analysis of variance technique was used with the underachievers 
and others as tvo levels of an independent variable. The dependent 
variables investigated, in th*s connection, included seventeen ratings of 
the subjects 1 preschool behaviors by a group of specialists. 

One-way variance analyses were also conducted to compare subjects 
who exprer ed subject-matter difficulty and those who did not (at grace 
10) on scholastic aptititude, educational achievement and development, 
personality factors, self-concept, perceived parents 1 attitudes, and 
teachers 1 ratings of the subjects 1 behaviors. 

Correlational analyses were conducted to examine the subjects pre- 
school and firs:: grade attributes as determinants of their educational 
achievement and development . The pro duct -moment correlation was used 
for the purpose of identifying significant correlates of educational 
achievement and development in the preschool and first grade attributes. 
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CHAPTER III 



RESULTS 

A. Some Group Characteristics of the Subjects (Grade 1 through 10) 
The subjects’ scholastic aptitude, academic achievement, and 
personality attribures longitudinally measured by standardized tests 
during the ten-year tine span are presented in this section* 

A-l Scholastic Apt itude 

The scholastic aptitude of subjects was assessed at the first, 
third, fifth, s.'xth, and eighth grade levels by the SRA Mental Mat- 
urity Test, the California Test of Mertal Maturity, the Uenmon-Nelson 
Tests of Mental Ability, the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests, 
and the Kub lmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests. The means, standard 
deviations, and ranges of the total 10s are given in Table I. 

TABLE I 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND RANGES OF SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 



IQ 



GRAKE 


LEVEL 


MEAN 


S.D. 


RANGE 


1 


(SRA) 


110.0 


8.4 


83- 12 4 


3 


(CTMN) 


118. U 


12.6 


94-137 


5 


(H-N) 


113.6 


11.7 


93-134 


6 


(Otis') 


113. 0 


10.7 


95-136 


8 


(K-A) 


114.7 


12.1 


90-146 
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As can be seen in the table, these subjects as & group 
had an average level of intelligence, with rather stable mean 
IQs which ranged from 110 to 118 over an eight-year period. 

An examination of standard deviations and ranges reveals that 
these subjects were more homogeneous In the first grade and that 
there was a trend for the IQs i.o disperse over time. 

To examine the relationships of IQs between grade levels, 
correlational analyses were conducted. Table 2 summarizes the 
results. 



TABLE 2 

INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN GRADE LEV&LS ON SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 



GRADE 


1 


3 


5 


6 


8 


1 






> 








.73** 

(n-33) 










5 


.71** 

(n-33) 


.66** 

(n-34) 








6 


.75** 

(n=28) 


.50* 

(n-29) 


.82** 

(u-29) 






8 


.58* 

(ri-28) 


.64** 

(n-30) 


.70** 

(n-29) 


.74** 

(n-26) 


— -- 



* P <.01 
** P<.001 



All the ten product-moment correlation coefficients are 
significant beyond the .05 level. 
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A-2 Academic Achievement 



The subjects 1 achievement was measured at the second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade levels with the 
California Achievement Tests and the Iowa Tests of basic Skills. 

The CAT was administered in November 1961 and September 1962, 
and the IBS was administered in January 1964, January 1965, Janu- 
ary 1966, January 1967, and January 1968. The expected average 
achievement in grade equivalence at these administration points would, 
therefore, be placed at 2.2, 3,0, 4.4, 5.4, 6.4, 7.4, and 8.4, 
respectively. The findings presented below are organized in three 
general areas of achievement; reading, arithmetic, and basic skills. 

A- 2 -a Heading 

The means, standard deviations, and ranges (in grade equivalence) 
of total reading performance of the subjects during the period grades 
2-8 are shown in Table 3. 

✓ 

The mean reading levels of the subjects were consistantlv higher 
than their expected mean grade levels throughout the seven-year period 
that was covered in the study. The mean reading levels over the 
expected mean grade levels were found to be in the magnitude of from 
0.1 grades (at the seventh grade, 7. 5-7. 4) to 1.2 grades (at the second 
grade 3,4-2 . 2) . 

The subjects also shov/ed an u jovc average achievement on vocabulary 
during the same period, as can be seen ii. Table 4. 
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TABLE 3 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND RANGES OF READING ACHIEVEMENT 



o 

ERLC 



GRADE LEVEL 




READING 




MEAN C.E* 


S.D. 


RANGE 


2 


(CAT) 


3.4 


o.a 


2. 3-4.5 


3 


(CAT) 


4.3 


l.l 


1. 5-6.0 


4 


(IBS) 


4.8 


1.4 


2.1-7. 7 




(IBS) 


5.9 


1.5 


3.3-8. 5 


6 


(IBS) 


6.6 


1.6 


3*5-9 .0 


7 


(IBS) 


7.5 


1.2 


5. 4-9. 5 


a 


(IBS) 


8.7 


1.7 


5.5-11.5 



KEANS, 


TABLE 4 

STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND RANGES OF VOCABULARY 






VOCABULARY 




GRADE - LEVEL 


MEAN G.E. S.D. 


R/NGES 


2 (CAT) 


3.8 0.8 


2. 4-5.0 


3. (CAT) 


4.1 1.2 


1. 7-6.0 


4 CBS) 


4.7 U5 


1. 7-6.9 


5 . (IBS) 


5.7 1.6 


2.8^8;i 


t (IBS) 


«.7 1 7 


3.2-10.3 


7 (IBS) 


7.6 1.8 


4.2-10.4 


8 (IBS) 


8.8 1.8 


5.3-17.6 
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The mean vocabulary levels over the actual grade levels ranged 
from 0.2 grades (at the seventh grade 7.6-7. 4) to 1.6 grades 
(at the second grade 3. 8-2. 2) 

As to achievement in spelling and language* the subjects as 
a group had an above average performance at the second, third, 
and fourth grade levels, and below average performance At the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade levels. Tablet 3 and 6 
summarizes th<» findings. 

TABLE 5 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND RANGES OF SPELLING 



GRADE LEVEL 




SPELLING 




HE AM C.E. 


S.D. 


RANGE 


2 (CAT) 


2.8 


i.i 


1. 4-5.0 


3 (CAT) 


3.6 


1.3 


1. 3-6.0 


4 (IBS) 


4.6 


1.6 


1.9-7. 3 


5 (IBS) 


5.2 


1.6 


2, 3-8.1 


6 (IBS) 


6.1 


1.9 


2.6-9. 7 


7 (IBS) 


7.1 


2.2 


3.2-10.8 


8 (IBS) 


7,7 


2.4 


3.3-12.2 
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TABLE 6 



MEANS , STANDARD DEVIATIONS , AND RANGES OF LANGUAGE 



GRADE LEVEL 




LANGUAGE 




MEAN G . R . 


S.D. 


RANGE 


2 (CAT) 


2.9 


0.8 


1.8-4. 4 


3 (CAT) 


3.3 


0.9 


2.4-5. 7 


4 (IBS) 


4.5 


1.2 


2 , 3-6.8 


5 (IBS) 


5.2 


1.2 


3. 2-7*2 


6 (IBS) 


. 6.2 


1.5 


3. 4-3. 9 


7 (IBS) 


6.8 


1.7 


4.0-10.2 


8 (IBS) 


7.8 


2.0 


3.9-11.9 



The mean achievement levels on piu.ttuation as measured by the 
IBS were 4.3, 5.0, 5.9, 6.7, and 7.9 grades at the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, respectively. The nean per- 
formances on capitalization as measured by the same instrument were 
found to be 4.0, 4.8, 5.8, 6.3, and 7.5 grade levels at grade fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth, respectively. In other words, the 
subjects as a group demonstrated a below average l^vel of achievement 
on punctuation and capitalization throughout the five-year span 

A-2-b A rithmetic 

The subjects' overall arithmetic ‘icliievenk t during the period 
from grade 2 through grade 8 was as follows (table 7): 
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TABUS 7 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND RANGES OF ARITHMETIC ACHIEVEMENT 



GRADE LEVEL 




ARITHMETIC 

i 


ACHIEVEMENT 


MEAN C.E. 


sId. 

i 


RANGES 


2 (CAT) 


3.1 


0\ 7 


2 >4-4 . 3 


3 (CAT) 


3.9 


0 5 


2.8-4. 7 


4 (IBS) 


4.5 


1 0 


2 . 8 - 6. 4 


5 (IBS) 


5.2 


1,0 


3. 4-7.1 


G (IBS) 


6.3 


?.l 


4. 4-8. 7 


7 (IBS) 


7.1 


1.4 


4.3-10.4 


8 (IBS) 


8.2 


1.4 


5.0-12.0 



The mean arithmetic achievement of this group was above average 
at grades second, third, and fourth, with tie achievement level 
higher that the expected mean grade level by 0.9 (3. 1-2. 2), 0.9 (3. 9-3.0) 
and 0.1 (4. 5-4. 4) grades, respectively. Thn mean arithmetic achievement 
^evel of these subjects at grades fifth, si. th, seventh, and eighth, 
hovevet , was below the expected mean grade 

As to the group achievement on the arithmetic reasoning and 
arithmetic fundamentals, as measured by the CAT, at grades second 
and third, the achievement level exceeds the expected mean grade 
level by nearly one whole grade or more. The mean arithmetic 
reasoning levels were 3.3 grades at grade 2 and 3.9 grades at grade 
3. The mean arithmetic fundamentals levels were 3.1 and 3.7 grades 
at grades 2 and 3, respectively. 



The subjects showed generally an above average achievement 
relative to arithmetic concepts, as measured by the IBS, during 
the period from grade 4 through grade 8. The mean arithmetic 
concepts levels at grades 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 were 4.5, 3.5, 6.4, 

7.1 and 8.5 grades, respectively* 

With regard to the group achievement on arithmetic problems, 
their performance was found to be generally a below average one. 

The mean achievement on arithmetic problems as measured by the IBS, 
at grades 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 were 4.5, 4.9, 6.1, 7.3, and 8.0 
grades, respectively. 

A-2-C Basic Skills 

The subjects demonstrated an above average achievement in 
basic skills as measured by the IBS. The achievement level was 
equal to and above the actual grade level during the period from 
grade 4 through 8. Table 8 summarizes the findings. At grade 
4, achievement exceeded ex-ected performance by 0.3 grades (4. 7-4. 4). 
At grades 5, 6, and 8, achievement exceeded expected performance 
by 0.1 grades. The subjects performance of 7.4 was exactly at 
the expected mean grade level at grade 7. 

The subjects' work-study skills during the same period were 
also measured by me IBS. Results, as shown in Table 9, indicate 
that their achiever^ nt level was higher than the expected grade 
level by nearly oae half of ^ grade. 
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TABLE 8 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF BASIC SKILLS 



GRADE LEVEL 




BASIC SKILLS 






MEAN G.E. 




S.D. 




4 (IBS) 


4.7 




1.1 




5 (IBS) 


5.6 




1.1 




6 (IBS) 


6.5 




1.3 




7 (IBS) 


7.4 




1.3 




8 (IBS) 


8.5 




1.4 





MEANS AND 


TABLE 9 
STANDARD DEVIATIONS 


OF WORK-STUDY SKILLS 






WORK-STUDY SKILLS 


GRADE LEVEL 


MEAN G.E* 


S.D. 


4 (IBS) 


4.9 


1.1 


5 (IBS) 


3.8 


1.2 


6 (IBS) 


6.7 


1.8 


7 (IBS) 


7.8 


1.4 


8 (IBS) 


8.8 


1.5 
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An examination oi the aspects of work-study skills An terms 
of the use of maps, the use of graphs* and the use of references 
shows the same tendency cutting across all the three sub-skills. 
The mean achievement levels on the use of maps at grades 4, 3, 

6, 7, and 8 were found to be 4 • & 3.8* /. 0, 7*5* and 8*7 grades* 
respectively. The mean achievement levels concerning the use of 
graphs during the same period were 5.0 (at grade 4), 5.7 (at 
grade 5)* 7.1 (at grade 6),8.0 (at grade 7)* and 9.1 (at grade 
8) grades. The mean achievement levels of the use of references 
ware 4.8, 5.7* 6.6, 7.9, ^nd 8.7 grades at grades 4* 5, 6* 7, 
and 8* respectively. 

A- 3 Personality 

Personality attribute* of tho subjects were measured with the 
California Test of Personality at the first and fourth grade levels and 
with the Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire at the tenth grade 
level. 

Table 1^ presents the means and standard deviations of the 
fifteen personality characteristics yielded by the CIP at grades 1 and 
4. 
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The figures in the table are in percentile. If the median- 
split method is used to describe a given personality attribute as 
either high or low in relation to the norm established by the CTP, 
the following statements can be made. The subjects as a group showed 
high total adjustment at grades 1 and 4 with the means of 54.8 and 
51.3* respectively. Both self adjustment (the composite of self 
reliance, sense of personal worth, sense of personal freedom, feeling 
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TABLE 10 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS (IN PERCENTILE) OF 
PERSONALITY ATTR1BLTES AS MEASURED BY THE CTP 





GRADE 


ONE 


GRADE 


tour 




PERSONALITY 


MEAN 


SD 


MEAN 


SD 




Self Reliance 


51.0 


23.2 


57.8 


24.3 




Personal Worth 


65.7 


24.4 


51.9 


26.9 




Personal Freedom 


55.2 


15.7 


49.4 


24.6 




Feeling of 


68.1 


20.9 


55.9 


32.1 




Belonging 


Withdrawing 

Tendency 


50.0 


21.7 


59.2 


32.1 




Nervous Sympto 


43.3 


19.3 


60.6 


31.0 




Social Standards 


57.7 


25.8 


56.3 


22.8 




Social Skill* 


57.1 


22.2 


55.6 


30.6 




Anti-soci^J 

Tendency 


58.1 


26.2 


38.6 


31.3 




Family Relal'ons 


58.6 


27.3 


46.3 


17.5 




School Relations 


68.1 


19.1 


64.1 


24.2 




Comm unity 


64,8 


26.4 


45.6 


15.5 




Relations 


Self Adj us tiT.oii t 


50.5 


15.3 


48.6 


27.7 




Social Aqjv *trv it 


59.3 


25.0 


49.7 


20.9 




Total Adj 


54.8 


17.2 


51.3 


21.3 
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of belonging, withdrawing tendencies, and nervous symptoms) and social 
adjustment (the composite of social standards, social skill*, anti- 
social tendencies, family relations, school relaticns, and community 
relations) were high at grade 1, with the means of 50.5 And 59.3, but 
low at grade 4, with the means of 48.6 and 49.7, respectively, the 
subjects showed consistently high tendency at grades 1 and 4 with 
regard to school relations (68.1, 64.1), feeling of belonging 
(68.1, 55.9), sense of personal worth ( 65.7, 51.9), social standards 
(57, 7, 56.3), social skill*; (57.1, 55,6), and self reliance (51.0, 
57.8) Characteristics that showed a declining tendency over time 
include v .he sense of personal freedom (with the means of 55.2 and 49.4 
at grades 1 and 4, respectively, anti-social tendency (58.1, 38.6), 
family relations (58.6, 46*3), and community relations (64.8, 45,6). 
Attributes showing an Increasing tendency over time were withdrawing 
tendencies (with the means of 50.0 and 59.2) and nervous symptoms 
(with the means of 43,3 and 60*6 at grades 1 and 4, respectively). 

The means and standard deviations of the sixteen personality 
factors of the subjects at grade 10 as measured by the 16 PF are 
shown in Table 11. 



To compare the means of these personality factors, as shown in 
j the table, with that of a national norm, they can be converted into 

aten scores in accordance with the norm given by the Institute for 
t Personality and Ability Testing (IPAT), the publisher of the. 16 PF. 
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TABU; 11 



MEANS AN D STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF PERSONALITY ATTRIBUTES 
AS MEASURED BY Hili 16PF AT GRADE 10 



FACTOR 


MEAN 


SD 


A 


(aloff-warm) 


6*4 


2.2 


B 


(dull-bright) 


3*9 


0.9 


C 


(emotional -mature) 


6*8 


2.1 


E 


(submissive- dominant) 


s*s 


2.1 


F 


(glum- enthusiast ic) 


7*1 


2.0 


C 


(casual -conscientious) 


S . 9 


2.0 


ii 


(timid- adventurous) 


S .9 


1.9 


I 


(tough-sensitive) 


S . 3 


2.7 


L 


(trust ful- suspecting) 


6.1 


2.0 


M 


(conventional -eccentric) 


6. S 


2.4 


K 


(simple- sophisticated) 


5.8 


1.4 


0 


(confident- insecure) 


4.7 


1.7 


<h 


(conservative-experimenting) 


4 *6 


1.9 


Q 2 


(dependent-self sufficient) 


6*7 


1.7 


Q3 


(uncontrolled-self controlled) 


6.3 


1.9 


Q-l 


(stable-tense) 


5.3 


1.9 
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Stcn Scores refer to scores that arc distributed over ten equal interval 
standard score poiius, from 1 through 10, with the population means fixed at 5.5. 
Stens 5 and 0 extend, therefore, a half standard deviation below and above 
the mean, while the outer limits for stens 1 and 10 arc 2.5 standard devi- 
ations below and above the mean, respectively. 

When the norm of general population for men and women together (estab- 
lished on the basis of 1,217 men and women, ranging from 15 to 80 years of 
age according to IPTA) arc used the sten scores of the means of Factors A, 

0, C, 0, Li, F, G, II, I, L, M, N, 0, Qj , ^2 , Q3» and as shown in above 
table, would become 4, 6 , 5, ?, 5, 5, 4, 5, 7, 7, 7, 6 , 5, 5, 4, and 6 , 
respectively. 

Factors which yielded central tendencies lower than the mean of the 
norm arc A, C, F, G, il, I, Qj , Q 3 , while factors which yielded central 

tendencies higher than the mean of the norm arc B, E, M, N, 0 and Q 4 , in 
other words, in comparison to the national norm, the subjects as a group 
at grade 10 showed relatively aloff, emotional, glum, casual, timid, tough, 
conservative, dependent, and uncontrolled personality traits; they appeared 
to have relatively bright, dominant, suspecting, sophisticated, insecure, 
and tense personality attributes as well. However, the deviations of 
these characteristics from the mean of the norm, which is the stcn score 
of 5.5, were rather small. 

B . Charactcris tics of Underachievers 

The way in which a subject’s mental growth is related to his reading 
(or spelling or arithmetic or composite basic skills) growth in order to 
estimate the level at which lie should be able to read {or spell or perform 
arithmetic operations or to demonstrate basic skills) is to consider that 
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the subject should have reached a reading (or spelling or arithmetic or 
basic skill) grade roughly comparable to his mental grade. 

If a subject's reading (or spelling or arithmetic or basic skills) 
grade is significantly lower than his mental grade, he is classified as 
and underachiever in reading (or spelling or arithmetic or basic skills). 

In this study, a difference of one grade or more of the achievement 
grade below the mental grade was used to classify the subject as an 
underachiever. The mental grade (the grade of expected achievement) was 
given by the formula: IQ/100 times years in school plus 1.0 equals mental 
grade (expected grade of achievement) where IQ/100 would be considered 
an index of rate of learning each new experience (see Bond £ Tinker, Heading 
Difficulties: their diagnosis and correction. Appleton-Century-Crofts , 

1967, pp. 91-93. ) 

Characteristics of underachievement in relation to normal and over- 
achievement were examined by taking the assessment made of all the subjects 
by two psychologists , one psychiatrist, and the teacher with a rating 
scale. The characteristics rrted were social adjustment, emotional 
stability, discouragement, responsibility, self-confidence, subject-matter, 
progress, participation in class discussion, general attitude, independence, 
sensitive areas (overweight, etc.), amount of attention needed, amount of 
class discipline, aggressiveness, shyness, amount of encouragement needed, 
coopevativeness, and attention span. Each of these seventeen characteristics 
were rated with a three-point scale (see Appendix F) 

B- 1 Reading Underachievers 

The subject's reading grade r.s measured by the California Achievement 
Tests at grade 3 and by the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills at graces 5 and 6 

O 
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were compared with the expected reading grade as measured by the formula 
of IQ/100 times years in school plus 1*0 at grades 3, 5, and 6, respectively. 
On the basis of the comparison, the subjects were then divided into two 
groups, underachievers and others. 

With these groups as the two levels of an independedt variable each 
of the seventeen characteristics rated was examined as tne dependent 
measure with the one-way analysis of variance technique. Tables 12, 13, 
and 14 summarize the results of variance analyses at grades 3, 5, and 0, 
respectively . 

At grade 3, the only significant mean difference found between the 
two groups was the characteristic having to do with discouragement (p<*.01), 
Since this attribute was rated on easily discouraged, weighted 1; occasionally 
discouraged, weighted 2; and not easily discouraged, weighted 3; the mean 
of 1.0 for underachievers and the mean of 1.8 for others would indicate 
that reading underachievers were significantly more easily discouraged than 
others. No other characteristic differentiated underachievers significantly 
from others . 

At grade 5, underachievers showed significant difference, beyond 
the .01 level, from others cn two characteristics. These were 
characteristics having to do with sensitive areas and attention span, 
yielding the means of 2.0 and 1.3 for the underachieving group and 
the means of 1.2 and 1,9 for the other group. Another characteristic 
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TABLE 12 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND F RATIOS OF SEVLNTEIiN DEFENDENT 
MEASURES - GRADE 3 UNDERACHIEVERS VS OTHERS IN READING 



UNDERACHIEVERS (N=5) OTHERS (N'=23) 



VARIABLE 



MEAN S.D. MEAN S.D. F 



SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


2.4 


0.8 


2.5 


0.7 


0.11 


EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


2.6 


0.5 


2.4 


0.7 


0.34 


DISCOURAGEMENT 


] .0 


0.0 


1.8 


0.6 


5.24 


RESPONSIBILITY 


2.0 


1.0 


2,2 


0.8 


0.08 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


1.0 


0.0 


1.6 


0.7 


1.95 


SUBJECT-MATTER PROGRESS 


2.0 


0.0 


2.1 


0.4 


0.18 


CLASS DISCUSSION 


1.5 


0.9 


1.7 


0.9 


0.27 


GENERAL ATTITUDE 


3.0 


0.0 


2.5 


0.7 


2.98 


INDEPENDENCE 


2.0 


0.0 


2.5 


0.5 


2.40 


SENSITIVE AREAS 


1.5 


0.5 


1.3 


0.6 


0.26 


ATTENTION NEEDED 


2.5 


0,9 


2.8 


0.8 


1.03 


CLASS DISCIPLINE 


2.0 


0.8 


1.7 


0.8 


0.29 


AGGRESSIVENESS 


2.0 


0.7 


1.6 


0.6 


1 . 05 


SHYNESS 


2.3 


0.9 


1.7 


0.7 


1.50 


ENCOURAGEMENT NEEDED 


2.5 


0.9 


3.0 


0 0 . 


2.85 


COOPERATI VtNESS 


2.4 


0.8 


2.4 


0.8 


0.01 


ATTENTION SPAN 


1.6 


0.5 


1.6 


0.5 


0.01 



*p < .01 
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TABLE 13 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND F RATIOS OF SEVENTEEN DEPENDENT 
MEASURES - GRADE 5 UNDl RACHI EVERS VS OTHERS IN READING 



UNDERACHIEVERS (N=10) OTHERS (N=16) 



VARIABLE 


MEAN 


S.D. 


MEAN 


S.D. 


F 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


2.7 


0.7 


2.6 


0.7 


0.51 


EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


2.5 


0,7 


2.6 


0.6 


0.11 


DISCOURAGEMENT 


1.6 


0.7 


2.1 


0.7 


1.95 


RESPONSIBILITY 


r.o 


0.7 


2.5 


0.6 


2.68 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


1.2 


0.4 


1.5 


0.7 


1.27 


SUCJEC T -MATTER FROGRESS 


1.9 


0.3 


2.3 


0.6 


3.03 


CLASS DISCUSSION 


2.1 


0.8 


1.9 


0.8 


0 . 28 


GENERAL ATI ITUDE 


2.2 


0.8 


2.6 


0.6 


1.90 


INDEPENDENCE 


2.5 


0.5 


2.4 


0.5 


0.20 


SENSITIVE AREAS 


2.0 


0.8 


1.2 


0.4 


9.20 


ATTENTION NEEDED 


2.5 


0.8 


2.8 


0.9 


1.93 


CLASS DISCIPLINE 


1.9 


0.6 


1.4 


0.6 


2.44 


AGGRESSIVENESS 


2.0 


0.8 


1.6 


0.5 


1 .45 


SHYNESS 


1.5 


0.8 


1.8 


0.6 


0.52 


ENCOURAGEMENT NEEDED 


3.0 


0.0 


3.0 


0.0 


0.00 


COOPERATIVENESS 


7.2 


0.8 


2.7 ' 


0.0 


2.67 


ATTENTION SPAN 


i.; 


0.4 


1.9 


0.3 


14.19' 
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TABLE 14 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND F RATIOS OF SEVENTEEN DEPENDENT 
MEASURES - GRADE 6 UNDERACHIEVERS VS OTHERS IN READING 



VARIABLE 



UNDERACHIVERS (N»6\ 



MEAN S.D. 



OTHERS (N- 16) 



MEAN S.D. 



F 



SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


2.2 


0.0 


2.8 


0.4 


4.52* 


EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


2.7 


0.7 


2.7 


0.5 


0.01 


DISCOURAGEMENT 


1.8 


0.7 


1.8 


0.6 


0.00 


RESPONSIBILITY 


2.7 


0.5 


2.5 


0.7 


0.35 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


1.5 


0.8 


1.5 


0.8 


0.01 


SUBJECT-MATTER PROGRESS 


2. a 


0.6 


2.3 


0.7 


0,90 


CLASS DISCUSSION 


1.4 


0.5 


2.1 


0.9 


3.01 


GENERAL ATTITUDE 


2.7 


0.7 


2.5 


0.6 


0.96 


INDEPENDENCE 


2.3 


0.4 


2.5 


0.5 


0.96 


SENSITIVE AREAS 


2.2 


6.7 


1.2 


0.4 


12.98** 


ATTENTION NEEDED 


1.5 


O.f 


2.1 


0.9 


1.09 


CLASS DISCIPLINE 


1.6 


0V8 


1.5 


0.6 


0.13 


AGGRESSIVENESS 


1.5 


0.5 


1,5 


0,5 


0.01 


SHYNESS 


2.0 


0.8 


1.5 


0.5 


1.89 


ENCOURAGEMENT NEEDED 


3,0 


O.Q 


2.9 


0.3 


0.26 


COO P F PAT IV EN E S S 


2.6 


0.8 


2.5 


0.6 


0.07 


ATTENTION SPAN 


1.6 


0.5 


1.9 


0.3 


1.42 



* P ^.05 
**P <.01 
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which seemed to differentiate the two groups was that of subject- 
matter progress* The mean of 1,9 for underachievers and the mean of 
2.3 for others on subject-matter progress were significantly different 
at the *10 level. In other words, reading underachievers were more 
sensitive about areas such as overweight, speech problem, etc*; they 
had shorter attention span; and they seemed to show poorer subject- 
matter progress* 

At grade 6, reading underachievers and others showed significant 
mean differences on social adjustment (p .05) and sensitive areas 
(p ^.01). Another characteristic which seemed to differentiate the 
two groups was participation in class discussion (p ^.10). The 
mean ratings of these three attributes were 2*2, 2*2, and 1*4 for 
the underachieving group and 2.8, 1.2, and 2.1, respectively, for 
other subjects. Reading underachievers appeared to have poorer social 
adjustment, more sensitive feeling about overweight, speech problem, 
etc*, and lower frequency of participation in class discussion at this 
stage* 

B-2 Spelling Underachieve s 

Spelling performance of the subjects at grades 5 and 6 were 
measured by the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills which yielded the spelling 
grtde. The expected spelling grade was arrived it by the formula: 

IQ/100 tlmeo years in school plus 1*0, at both grades 5 and 6. Those 
Subjects whose spelling grades fell one grade or more below their 
expected spelling grades were then classified as spelling underachievers 



Spelling underachievers and other subjects as two distintive 



groups were Vhen compared with respect to seventeen characteristics as 
rated by a group of professionals. The comparison was carried out 
with one-way variance analyses* Results of these analyses for grades 
5 arid 6 are presented in Tables 15 and 16, respectively. 

At grade 5, the two groups showed significant mean differences on 
three attributes. They were self-confidence (p <1 .01) » subject- 

matter progress (p ^ *05), and sensitive areas (p < .05)* The mean 
ratings of these characteristics were 1.0* 2.0, and 2.0 for the under- 
achieving group and 1.7* 2.4, and 1.2 for the other group* respectively. 
No significant differences were found between the two groups in connection 
with other characteristics. These findings revealed that, in comparison 
to other subjects, spelling underachievers showed significantly lower 
level of self-confidence, poorer subject-matter progress, and higher 
level of sensitivity concerning overweight, speech problem, etc. 

At grade 6, three characteristics significantly differentiated 
spelling underachievers from other subjects beyond the *05 level. 

These attributes were responsibility, subject-matter progress, and the 
amount of attention needed which yielded the mean ratings of 2.2, 2.0, 
and 2.4 for the underachieving group and the mean ratings cf 2.9, 

2*6, and 1.4 for the other group, respectively* Anot- ar characteristic 
which needs mentioning is the amount of class discipline needed. This 
attribute differentiated the two groups at th$ *10 level of signif lcance, 
with the mean ratings of 1.8, and 1.2 for underachievers and other 
subjects, respectively. At grade 6, in other words, spelling under- 
achievers carried out significantly fever responsibilities, they shoved 



TABLE 15 



■' MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND F RATIOS OF SEVENTEEN DEPENDENT 
MEASURES - GRADE 5 UNDERACHIEVERS VS OTHERS IN SPELLING 



VARIABLE 


UNDERACHIEVERS (N-J3) 


OTHERS 


(N-14) 


F 


MEAN 


S.D. 


MEAN 


S.D. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


2.8 


0.4 


2.5 


0.8 


1.28 


EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


2.8 


0.4 


2.5 


0.8 


1.88 


DISCOURAGEMENT 


1.8 


0.6 


1.9 


0.7 


0.14 


RESPONSIBILITY 


2.1 


0.7 


2.5 


0.6 


1.53 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


1.0 


0.0 


1.7 


0.8 


8.16** 


SUBJECT-MATTER PROGRESS 


2.0 


0.4 


2.4 


0.5 


5.07 * 


CLASS DISCUSSION 


2.2 


0.8 


1.9 


0.9 


0.60 


GENERAL ATTITUDE 


2.6 


0.6 


2.5 


0.8 


0.30 


INDEPENDENCE 


2.3 


0.4 


2.5 


0.5 


0.78 


SENSITIVE AREAS 


2.0 


0.9 


1.2 


0.4 


7.82 * 


ATTENTION NEEDED 


2.4 


0.8 


1.8 


0.9 


2.23 


CUSS DISCIPLINE 


1.7 


0.6 


1.4 


0.6 


1.28 


AGGRESSIVENESS 


1.8 


0.7 


1.7 


0.6 


0.07 


SHYNESS 


1.7 


0.7 


1.6 


0.7 


0.04 


ENCOURAGEMENT NEEDED 


3.0 


0.0 


3.0 


0.0 


0.00 


COOPERATIVENESS 


2.5 


0.7 


2.6 


0.7 


0.29 


ATTENTION SPAN 


1.5 


0.5 


1.8 


0.4 


1.97 



*P 4‘ 05 

**P ^.01 

o 
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TABLE 16 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND F RATIOS OF SEVENTEEN DEPENDENT 
MEASURES - GRADE 6 UNDERACHIEVERS VS OTHERS IN SPELLING 



VARIABLES 


UNDERACHIEVERS <N 
MEAN S . D. 


■14) OTHERS (N-9) 
MEAN S.D. 


F 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


2.5 


0.7 


2.8 


0.4 


0.69 


EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


2.6 


0.6 


2.8 


0.4 


0.29 


DISCOURAGEMENT 


1.7 


0.8 


1,9 


0.4 


0.22 


RESPONSIBILITY 


2.2 


0.8 


2.9 


0.3 


6.69* 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


1.4 


0.7 


1.7 


0.8 


0.54 


SUBJECT-MATTER PROGRESS 


2.0 


0.7 


2.6 


0.5 


4.32* 


CLASS DISCUSSION 


2.1 


0.9 


1.9 


0.8 


0.27 


GENERAL ATTITUDE 


2.4 


0.7 


2.8 


0.4 


1.90 


INDEPENDENCE 


2.5 


0.5 


2.4 


0.5 


0.07 


SENSITIVE AREAS 


1.6 


0,6 


1.2 


0,6 


1,50 


ATTENTION NEEDED 


2.4 


0.9 


1.4 


0.7 


4.88* 


CLASS DISCIPLINE 


1.8 


0.8 


1.2 


0.4 


3.95 


AGGRESSIVENESS 


1.8 


0.8 


1.4 


0.5 


1.72 


SHYNESS 


1.3 


0.7 


1.8 


0.4 


2.01 


ENCOURAGEMENT NEEDED 


3.0 


0.0 


2.9 


0.4 


1.15 


COOPERATIVENESS 


2.3 


0.8 


2.8 


0.4 


2.93 


ATTENTION SPAN 


1.7 


0.5 


1.9 


0.3 


1.05 



*? .05 
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significantly poorer subject-matter progress, they needed significantly 
more attention, and they appeared to have more disciplinary problem 
in class* 

B-3 Arithmet i c Underachievers 

The subject's achievement in arithmetic was measured by the Iowa 
Teats of Basic Skills* The total arithmetic score was used for 
grade placement. Tha arithmetic grade of a given subject was then 
compared with bis expected arithmetic grade which was determined by 
the formula: IQ/100 times years in school plun 1.0 to see whether or 

not he belonged to the underachieving group. An underachiever in 
arithmetic was one whose achievement grade was lower than his expected 
grade by at least one grade. 

Arithmetic underachievers and others as two groups were then 
compared, with one-way ANOVA, in relation to the ratings of seventeen 
characteristics conducted by a group of professionals* Results of 
the comparisons for grades 5 and 6 ere summarized in Tables 17 and 18, 
respectively* 

At grade 5, three characteristics yielded significant differences 
at the #05 level between the two groups. These were subject-matter 
progress (means: underachievers 1*9, others 2*4), sensitive areas 

(means: underachievers, 2.0, others 1.2), and attention span (means: 

underachievers 1.3, others 1.8). One attribute gave a significant 
mean difference at the *10 level. This characteristic had to do with 
discouragement (means: underachievers 1*6, others 2*1). As compared 

with other subjects, arithmetic underachievers appeared to have 
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TABLE 17 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND F RATIOS OF SEVENTEEN DEPENDENT 
MEASURES - GRADE 5 UNDERACHIEVERS VS OTHERS IN ARITHMETIC 



VARIABLE 


UNDERACHIEVERS <N-11) OTHERS (N-16) 
MEAN S.D. MEAN S.D. F 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


2.5 


0.4 


2.8 


0.6 


1.42 


EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


2.6 


0.7 


2.7 


0.6 


0.16 


DISCOURAGEMENT 


1.6 


0.7 


2.1 


0.5 


3.35 


RESPONSIBILITY 


2.1 


0.8 


2.4 


0.6 


0.79 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


1.3 


0.6 


1.5 


0.7 


0.62 


SUBJECT-MATTER PROGRESS 


1.9 


0.3 


2.4 


0.5 


7.67* 


CLASS DISCUSSION 


1.9 


0.8 


2.1 


0.8 


0.50 


GENERAL ATTITUDE 


2.4 


0.8 


2.6 


0.6 


0.61 


INDEPENDENCE 


2.1 


0.4 


2.5 


0.5 


2.49 


SENSITIVE AREAS 


2.0 


0,8 


1.2 


0.6 


5,83* 


ATTENTION NEEDED 


2.3 


0.8 


1.9 


0.9 


1.13 


CLASS DISCIPLINE 


1.8 


0.6 


1.4 


0.6 


1.56 


AGGRESSIVENESS 


2.0 


0.8 


1.5 


0.9 


1.15 


SHYNESS 


, 1.9 


0.8 


1.4 


0.7 


1.35 


ENCOURAGEMENT NEEDED 


3.0 


0.0 


3.0 


0.0 


0.00 


COOPERATIVENESS 


2.4 


0.8 


2.7 


0.6 


0.91 


attention span 


1.3 


0.5 


1.8 


0.4 


5.76* 



*P ^ .05 
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TABLE 18 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND F RATIOS OF SEVENTEEN DEPENDENT 
MEASURES - GRADE 6 UNDERACHIEVERS VS OTHERS IN ARITHMETIC 



UNDERACHIEVERS (N=8) OTHERS (N=16J 



VARIABLES 


MEAN 


S.D. 


MEAN 


S.D. 


F 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


2.5 


0.7 


2.7 


0.6 


0.66 


EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


2.8 


0.4 


2.7 


0.6 


0.37 


DISCOURAGEMENT 


1.5 


0.8 


1.8 


0.6 


0.99 


RESPONSIBILITY 


2.1 


0.8 


2.6 


0.6 


1.67 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


1.1 


0.0 


1.7 


0.9 


5.39* 


SUBJECT-MATTER PROGRESS 


1.6 


0.5 


2.5 


0.5 


15.29** 


a ASS DISCUSSION 


1.5 


0.8 


2.1 


0.8 


2.36 


GENERAL ATTITUDE 


2. A 


0.7 


2.6 


0.6 


0.19 


INDEPENDENCE 


2.3 


0.5 


2.5 


1.0 


0.04 


SENSITIVE AREAS 


1.7 


0.7 


1.3 


0.6 


1.04 


ATTENTION NEEDED 


2.5 


0.5 


1.8 


0.9 


2.55 


CLASS DISCIPLINE 


1.7 


0.7 


1.5 


0.7 


0.52 


AGGRESSIVENESS 


1.5 


1.0 


1.6 


0.6 


0.11 


SHYNESS 


1.7 


0.9 


1.6 


0.2 


0.11 


ENCOURAGEMENT NEEDED 


3.0 


0.0 


2.9 


0.3 


0.48 


COOPERATIVENESS 


2.5 


0.5 


2.5 


0.7 


0.01 


ATTENTION SPAN 


1.7 


0.5 


1.8 


0.4 


0.12 



* P. .05 

**P. .01 
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significantly slower overall subject-matter progress; more sensitive 
feeling about overweight* speech problem, etc.; and shorter attention 
span. They seemed to be discouraged more easily, as veil. 

At grade 6* arithmetic underachievern were significantly differentiate 
from other, subjects by self-confidence (means: underachievers 1.1, 

others 1.7; p 4 .05) and subject-matter progress (means; underachievers 
1.6, others 2.5; p < .01). Underachievers in arithmetic were rated 
as being signi f icantly lower on self-confidence and slower in the 
overall subject-matter progress. No significant difference between the 
two groups were found with regard to other characteristics rated. 

B-4 Underachievers in Basic Skills 

Basic skills of the subject were assessed In terms of the composite 
metsure of achievement in vocabulary (one score), reading comprehension 
(one score), language (five scores), work-study skills (four scores) 
and arithmetic skills (three scores)as yielded by the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills. 

The grads placement of his achievement in basic skill?! was then 
used as a basis for determining whether or not he was an underachiever 
In relation to his expected grade which vaa calculated by the formula: 
IQ/100 tiroes years in school plus 1.0. Underachieving in basic 
skills was characterized by a discrepancy of at least a whole grade 
between the achievement and expected grade. 

Underachievers and others in basic skills nr. grader 5 and 6 were 
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then examined as to their similarities and differences In connection 
with seventeen characteristics as rated by a group of professionals. 
Results of the investigation carried out with one-way ANOVA are shown 
In Tables 19 and 20. 

At grade 5* two characteristics were found to differentiate under- 
achievers from other subjects at the *03 level of significance , 

They were aggressiveness (means: underachievers 2*2* others 1.2) and 

attention span (means; underachievers 1.4, others 1.8). Under- 
achievers In basic skills showed significantly more aggressive behavior 
and shorter attention span* It was found that two other characteristics 
gave mean differences at the .10 level of significance* It appeared 
that underachievers In basic skills at grade 3 were more sensitive 
about their weights, speech problem* etc. (means; underachievers 2*0* 
others 1*3) and in need of more attention (means; rnderachlevers 2.6, 
others 1*8)* 

At grade 6, no mean differences were significant beyond the .03 
level* There were two attributes* however, which differentiated 
underachlvers from others at the *10 level of significance. Under- 
achievers In basic skills appeared to show poorer social adjustment 
(means; underachievers 2.3; others 2.8) and slower subject-matter 
progress (means: underachievers 1.9* others 2.s>* 
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TABLE 19 



MEANS, STANDARD DIVIATIONS, AND F RATIOS OF SEVENTEEN DEPENDENT MEASURES 
GRADE 5 UNDERACHIEVERS VS OTHERS IN BASIC SKILLS 



UNDERACHIVERS <N-10) OTHERS (N-17) 



VARIABLE 


MEAN 


S.D. 


MEAN 


S.D. 


F 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


2.7 


0.6 


2.6 


0.5 


0.24 


EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


2.6 


0.7 


2.6 


0.6 


0.01 


DISCOURAGEMENT 


1.8 


0.8 


1.9 


0.5 


0.29 


RESPONSIBILITY 


2.1 


0.8 


2.4 


0.6 


0.45 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


1.2 


0.4 


1.5 


0.8 


1.14 


SUBJECT-MATTER PROGRESS 


2.1 


0.3 


2.2 


0.8 


0.11 


CUSS DISCUSSION 


2,1 


0.8 


2.0 


0.8 


0.12 


GENERAL ATTITUDE 


2.5 


0.8 


2.6 


0.6 


0.10 


INDEPENDENCE 


2.3 


0.5 


2.4 


0.5 


0.01 


SENSITIVE AREAS 


2.0 


0.8 


1.3 


0.6 


3.87 


ATTENTION NEEDED 


2.6 


0.7 


1.8 


0.9 


3.84 


CUSS DISCIPLINE 


1,9 


1.3 


1.3 


0.6 


1.88 


AGGRESSIVENESS 


2.2 


0.7 


1.2 


1.0 


4.41* 


SHYNESS 


1.6 


0.7 


1.7 


0.6 


0.14 


ENCOURAGEMENT NEEDED 


3.0 


0.0 


3.0 


0.0 


0.00 


COOPERATIVENESS 


2.3 


0.8 


2.6 


0.3 


1.45 


ATTENTION SPAN 


1.4 


0.5 


1.8 


0.4 


5.85* 



*P ^.05 
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TABLE 20 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND F RATIOS OF SEVENTEEN DEPENDENT 
MEASURES - GRADE 6 UNDERACHIEVERS VS OTHERS IN BASIC SKILLS 



UNDERACHIEVERS <N»?) OTI'FRS (n=1<5) 



VARIABLE 


MEAN . 


S.D. 


MEAN 


S.D. 


F 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


2.3 


0.9 


2.8 


0.4 


3.22 


EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


2.6 


0.7 


2.8 


0.4 


0.53 


DISCOURAGEMENT 


1.5 


0.8 


1.9 


0.5 


1.50 


RESPONSIBILITY 


2»2 


0.8 


2.6 


0.6 


1.91 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


M 


0.7 


1.5 


0.8 


0.08 


SUBJECT-MATTER PROGRESS 


1.9 


0.6 


2.4 


0.6 


3.18 


CLASS DISCUSSION 


1.6 


0.8 


2.1 


0.8 


1.43 


GENERAL ATTITUDE 


2.4 


0.9 


2.5 


1.0 


0.01 


INDEPENDENCE 


2.3 


0.5 


2.5 


0.5 


0 .24 


SENSITIVE AREAS 


1.8 


0.7 


1.3 


0.6 


2.09 


ATTENTION NEEDED 


2.2 


1.0 


1.9 


0.9 


0,28 


CUSS DISCIPLINE 


2.0 


0.9 


1.4 


0.6 


2.30 


AGGRESSIVENESS 


2.0 


1.0 


1.5 


0.5 


1.66 


SHYNESS 


1.7 


0.9 


1.5 


0.5 


1.66 


ENCOURAGEMENT NEEDED 


3.0 


0.0 


2.9 


0.3 


0.34 


COOPERATIVENESS 


2.3 


0.7 


2.6 


0.6 


0.49 


ATTENTION SPAN 


1.7 


0.5 


1.8 


0.4 


0.29 
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C- CHARACTERISTICS OF S INJECTS HAVING SUBJECT-MATTER DIFFICULTY (GRADE 10) 

One of the items in the student interview conducted in 1970 was 
the choice of subject-matter which the student considered as the poorest 
one for him. Mathmetics and history emerged as two subject-matter 
areas in which enough students made the first choice and, therefore, 
enabled the investigators to examine a selected number of dependent 
variables with subjects who had the utmost difficulty and those who did 
not as the two levels of an independent variable* 

The dependent measures investigated were the subjects 1 IQ scores 
at grades 1, 3, 5, 6, and 8; their unders tending of basic social concepts, 
general background in the natural sciences, correctness and appropriateness 
of expression, ability to do quantitative thinking, ability to interpret 
reading materials in the social sciences, ability to interpret reading 
materials in the natural sciences, ability to interpret literary mat- 
erials, general vocabulary, the composite of these eight attributes, 
and using sources of information as measured by the Iowa Tests of 
Educational Development at grade 10; sixteen personality factors as 
measured by the 16 PF at grade 10; their self-ideal self difference 
and perceived attitude of the parents aa measured by a self test and a 
parent’s attitude scale at grade 10; the teacher’s ratings of student's 
behaviors with regard to getting into fights, avoiding contact with 
classmates, having difficulty in learning school subjects, making 
Immature responses, pouring all the energies into school work, behaving 
in ways which are dangerous to self or others, being unhappy, and 
becoming upset or sick often as measured by a teacher rating scale at 
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grade 10; and the parent's attitude toward the freedom of children as 
measured by a 33-item scale. 

C-l Subjects with Learning Difficulty in Mathematics 

Subjects v?ho considered mathematics as the poorest subject-matter 
and those whose first choice of the most difficult area was not mathe- 
matics were treated as the tv?o levels of an independent variable. To 
compare the two groups, each of the forty-three dependent variables was 
then analyzed with the one-way ANOVA technique. Results of the forty- 
three analyses are summarized in Table 21. 

Among the forty-three F' ratios resulted, four were significant at 
the .03 level and three were significant beyond the .01 level. 

The three dependent variables which differentiated the subjects who 
had utmost difficulty in mathematics from other subjects beyong the .01 
level were the ability to do quanitative thinking (means: problem 

subjects 12.7, others 19.8), the ability to interpret reading materials 
in the natural sciences (means: problem subjects 13.5, others 20.4). 

The four dependent: measures which produced significant mean differences 
between the two gioups at the .05 level were understanding of social 
concepts (means: problem subjects 11.8, others 15.6), general background 

in the natural sciences (means: problem subjects 14.2, others 19.0) 

general vocabulary (means: problem subjects 15.2, others 19.0), and 

parent's attitude toward children's freedom (means: problem subjects 

4.*, others 5.5)* 
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TABLE 21 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AMD F RATIOS OF FORTY-THREE DEPENDENT MEASURES 
GRADE 10 SUBJECTS WITH MATHEMATICS AS THE POOREST AREA VS OTHERS 



PROBLEM Ss (N=8) OTHERS (N=19) 



MEAN S.D. MEAN S.D. F 

VARIABLE 
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IQ grade 1 


110. A 


6.3 


111.4 


8.6 


0.07 


grade 3 


116.6 


12.7 


121.4 


10.3 


0.76 


grade 5 


108.8 


10.8 


113.7 


12.9 


0.81 


grade 6 


108.3 


8.3 


115.1 


15.5 


0.92 


grade S 


109.0 


15.1 


118.3 


11.2 


0.49 


ITED social concept 


11.8 


4.0 


15.6 


2.1 


7.28* 


natural science 


14.2 


5.7 


19.0 


2.4 


7.10* 


expression 


13.8 


7.8 


17.9 


1.2 


3.65 


quant, thinking 


12.7 


4.3 


19.8 


1.7 


28.01** 


interpret soc. st. 


16.2 


5.0 


17.7 


4.8 


0.38 


interpret nat. see. 


15.2 


5.1 


21.6 


3.7 


9*80* 


interpret lit. 


13.5 


6.2 


18.5 


4.7 


3.80 


vocabulary 


15.2 


4.8 


19.0 


1.9 


6.65* 


composite score 


14. 5 


4.9 


18.6 


5.4 


2 ; 48 


sources inform. 


13.5 


5.6 


20.4 


4 6 


8.09** 


16PF Factor A 


5.9 


2.0 


7.1 


2.1 


I*5i 


Factor 3 


4.1 


0.6 


3.7 


0.8 


1.41 


Factor C 


6.4 


0.8 


6.9 


1.8 


0 i 27 


Factor E 


6.1 


2.4 


5.2 


2.1 


0.81 


Factor F 


7.7 


2.2 


6.8 


1.9 


0.99 
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TABLE 21 (CONTINUED) 



PROBLEM Ss (N-8) OTHERS (N- 19) 



VARIABLES 


MEAN 


S.D, 


MEAN 


S.D. 


F 


16?F Factor G 


6.4 


2.6 


5.6 


1.6 


0.92 


Factor H 


6,6 


1.8 


5.8 


1.8 


0.93 


Factor I 


5.6 


2.8 


5.9 


2.4 


0*10 


Factor L 


6.4 


2.3 


5.7 


2.0 


0.53 


Factor M 


7*0 


2.4 


5.8 


2.2 


1.38 


Factor N 


5.6 


1.5 


5.6 


1.2 


0.00 


Factor 0 


4.4 


1.3 


4.9 


1.8 


0.43 


Factor Q1 


5-6 


1.4 


4*2 


1.9 


3.00 


Factor Q2 


6*3 


1.3 


6*7 


1.9 


0.28 


Factor Q3 


6*3 


3.4 


6.3 


1.9 


0.00 


Factor Q4 


5.3 


1.8 


5.8 


1.8 


0.33 


Self-Ideal self 


24.0 


10*3 . 


28.8 


11.7 


0.83 


Perceived parent's attitude 


17.0 


6.1 


23.2 


9.6 


2.60 


Teacher's rating fights 


4.3 


1.2 


4*0 


1.5 


0.22 


avoidance 


3.3 


1.3 


3.8 


1.4 


0.00 


learning difficulty 


4.3 


1.8 


4.5 


1.6 


0.03 


immature response 


3.8 


1.2 


3.9 


1.3 


0.03 


school work 


3.8 


1.5 


3.7 


;.4 


0.03 


danger to self-other 


4.0 


0.8 


4.1 


1.2 


0.01 


depression 


3.7 


1.6 


4.4 


1.4 


1.04 


upset 


3.7 


1.2 


4.1 


1.5 


0.40 


composite rating 


30.7 


6.4 


32.0 


6.0 


0.19 
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TABLE 21 (CONTINUED) 







PROBLEM Ss 


- 

i? 

oo | 
w 


OTHERS 


(N-19) 




VARIABLE 




MEAN 


S.D. 


MEAN 


S.D. 


F 


Parent’s attitude toward 
child freedom 




4.8 


0.3 


5.3 


0.7 


7.01* 



*p 4»- 05 

** p ^ .01 
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In addition to the seven dependent variables mentioned above, tvo 
more measures seemed to differentiate the subjects having problems * n 
mathematics from others. They were the correctness and appropriateness 
of expression (means: problem subjects 13.8, others 17.9) and the 

ability to interpret literary materials (means: problem subjects 13.5, 

others 18.5) as measured by the Iowa Tests of Educational Development. 

The mean differences of the two groups with respect to these two variables 
were significant at the .10 level. The subjects who had difficulty in 
mathematics showed lower level of development in these two areas* 

No other dependent measures were found to significantly differentiate 
the tvo groups of subjects. 

C-2 Subjects with Learning Difficulty in History 

Subjects who indicated that history was the most difficult subject- 
matter and those who did not were compared as the two levels of an 
independent variable with one-way ANOVA by taking each of the forty- 
three dependent measures for analysis. Results of these analyses are 
shown in Table 22. 

Of the forty-three F ratios, three were significant beyond the .05 
level and one was significant at the .10 level. 

The three dependent measures which produced significant mean 
differences, beyond the .05 level, between the subjects with learning 
difficulty in history and the other subjects were self-ideal self 
difference (means: problem subjects 36.0, others 24.2), perceived 

parent^ attitude (means: problem subjects 28.6, others 18.6), 
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TABLE 22 



KEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND F RATIOS OF FORTY -THREE DEPENDENT MEASURES 
GRADE 10 SUBJECTS WITH HISTORY AS THE TOOREST AREA VS OTHERS 



PROBLEM Ss (N-7) OTHERS (N-20) 



VARIABLE MEAN S.D. MEAN S.D. F 



IQ grade I 
grade 3 
grade 5 
grade 6 
grade 8 

ITED social concept 
nat, s cl • 
expression 
quant, thinking 
Interpret soc. at. 
Interpret nat. scl. 
Interpret lit, 
vocabulary 
composite score 
sources Inform, 

16PF Factor A 
Factor B 
Factor C 
Factor E 
O Factor F 

ERIC 



107,6 


11.9 


112.1 


5.9 


1.21 


119.7 


11.7 


120,4 


10.9 


0.02 


107,6 


14.2 


113.9 


11.4 


1.31 


107. A 


9.7 


114.9 


9.8 


2.05 


113.2 


7.1 


116.6 


10.7 


0.07 


13,0 


1.7 


14.3 


5.0 


0.42 


14.9 


4,9 


17.8 


5.5 


1.38 


15.1 


4.3 


16.4 


6.1 


0.24 


15.1 


3.4 


17.9 


5.9 


1.18 


13.3 


5.9 


17.9 


5.5 


3.09 


17.3 


6.2 


19.8 


6.3 


0.69 


14.0 


7.3 


17.4 


5.8 


1.33 


16.1 


5.1 


17.6 


4.8 


0.41 


15.6 


4,3 


18.4 


5.7 


1.23 


18.6 


4.3 


18.6 


6.3 


0.00 


7.4 


2,3 


6.4 


2.1 


1.00 


3.7 . 


0.9 


3.9 


0.7 


0.23 


6.7 


1.9 


6.8 


1.9 


0.01 


4.4 


1.9 


5.9 


2.2 


2.14 


6.9 


2.4 


7.1 


1.9 


0.C7 
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TABLE 22 (CONTINUED) 



PROBLEM Ss (N-7) OTHERS (N"20) 



VARIABLE 


mean 


S.D. 


MEAN 


S.D. 


F 


16PF Factor G 


5.3 


1.3 


6.0 


2.2 


0.6.1 


Factor H 


6.6 


1.9 


5.8 


1.7 


0.93 


Factor I 


6.3 


2.6 


5.7 


2.5 


0.28 


Factor L 


5.6 


2.3 


6.1 


2.1 


0.24 


Factor M 


6.6 


1.7 


5.9 


2.5 


0.35 


Factor N 


6.0 


1.1 


5.4 


1.3 


1.13 


Factor 0 


5.6 


1.4 


4.5 


1.7 


2.01 


Factor Q1 


4 • 4 


1.9 


4.6 


1.8 


0.45 


Factor Q2 


7.1 


2.3 


6.4 


1.5 


0.85 


Factor Q3 


5.4 


1.5 


6.6 


2.6 


1.19 


Factor Q4 


6.1 


1.3 


5.4 


2.0 


0.58 


Self-ideal self 


36.0 


9.0 


24.2 


10.7 


6.14* 


Perceived parents* attitude 


28.6 


9.7 


18.6 


7.2 


7.46* 


Teacher* s rating fighi:s 


4.0 


1.6 


4.1 


1.4 


0.03 


avoidance 


4.0 


1.9 


3.8 


1.1 


0.14 


learning difficulty 


5.3 


0.7 


4.1 


1.8 


2.71 


Immature response 


4.1 


1.0 


3.8 


1.3 


0.32 


school work 


3.1 


1.1 


4.0 


1.4 


1.83 


danger to eelf-cther 


4.4 


0.7 


3.9 


1.2 


1.23 


depression 


4.9 


1.1 


3.9 


1.6 


1.81 


upset 


5.0 


1.1 


3.6 


1.4 


5.57* 


composite rating 


33.9 


2.4 


30.7 


7.0 


1.24 
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TABLE 22 (CONTINUED) 





PROBLEM 


Ss (N-7) 


OTHERS 


o 

CM 

• 




VARIABLE 


MEAN 


S.D, 


MEAN 


S.D. 


F 


Parent's attitude toward 


child freedom 


5.8 


0.5 


5.1 


4,4 


0.03 



*P 



4 - 



05 



o 
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and the teacher's rating on the upsetting tendence (means: 
problem subjects 5*0, others 3.6). The dependent variable vhich 
yielded a significant F ratio at the ,10 level was the ability to 
interpret reading materials in the social sciences (means: problem 

subjects 13,3, others 17.9) a3 measured by the Iowa Tests of 
Educational Development. t 

These findings revealed that subjects who considered history the 
most difficult subject-matter showed significantly (1) greater 
discrepancy between ideal self and perceived self; (2) lesser degree 
of perceived parent's acceptance (the larger the score the greater 
the deviation and, thus, the lesser the degree of perceived parent's 
acceptance); (3) greater tendency to become upset or sick, enpecially 
when fsced with a difficult school problem or situation; and (4) 
lover level of ability to interpret reading materials in the social 
sciences. 

There were no statlstlcslly significant differences between the 
two groups of subjects in connection with other dependent variables. 

D. KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST-GRADE ATTRIBUTES AS DETERMINANTS OF EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT (GRADES 1-10) 

In an effort to establish baseline criteria for identification of 
preschool children with learning problems, the subjects' behaviors as 
observed by a group of two psychologists, one psychiatrist, and one 
clasiiroom teacher during the period when they were enrolled in 
Kindergarten and data concerning the subjects' preschool characteristics 
acquired from the parents were examined in relation to their academic 
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achievement and educational development for the period grades 1 
through 10. 



In addition, the subjects' personality uttributias, scholastic 
aptitude, and reading readiness measured at gre de 1 were also investigated 
correlationally with respect to academic performance and educational 
development during the period from grade 1 through grade 10. 



jy 1 Subjects 1 Behaviors at Kindergarten Observed by Specialists as Correla:es 
of Educational Development 



ERIC 



Seventeen behavioral characteristics of :he subjects observed by 
the specialists at Kindergarten Included social adjustment, emotional 
stability, discouragement, responsibility, self-confidence, subject- 
matter progress, participation in class discussion, general attitude, 
Independence, sensitive areas (overweight, speech problem , etc.), amount 
of attention needed, amount of class discipline aggressiveness, shyness, 
amount of encouragement needed, cooparatlveness 1 , and attention span. 

j 

f 

A total of 116 measures of academic achievement and educational 
development were involved in correlational analyses in relation to the 
subjects' behaviors observed at kindergarten. The breakdown of these 
measures is as follows : at grade 1, one measure (reading) yielded 

by the Lee-Clark Reading Teat; at grades 2 a id 3, 10 measures (vocabulary 
comprehension, total reading, mechanics of English, spelling, total 
language, arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic fundamentals, arithmetic total, 
b&ttery total) each yielded by the California Achievement Tests i at 
grades 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, 15 measures (vocabulary, reading, spelling, 
capitalisation, puncutatlon, language, usage, linguage total, reading 
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D-l-c 
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maps, reading grapsh, using references, work-study total, arithmetic 
cor:ept, arithmetic problem* arithmetic total, composite) each as 
yielded by the Iowa Tecta of Basic Skills; and at grades 9 and 10, 10 
measures (understanding basic social concepts, general background In the 
natural sciences, expression, quantitative thinking, reading materials 
in social studies, reading materials in natural sciences, reading 
literary materials, vocabulary, composite, using sources of information) 
each as yielded by the Iowa Testr, of Educational Development. 

Correlations found between each of the two sets of variables are 
presented In Table 23 (a and b). 

Correlates of Soclcl Adjustment 

As can be seen in Table 23 a, none of the 116 measures of educational 
achievement and development correlated aignlf icantly with the attribute 
of social adjustment at observed at kindergarten. 

Correlates of Emotional Stability 

Again, as can be observed in Table 23 a, emotional stability 
at kindergarten vac not a significant correlate of the 116 measures of 
educational Achievement and development* 

Correlates of Discouragement 

The subjects' tendency to be discouraged at kindergarten level 
proved to be a significant determinant of four achievement measures; 
grsde 4 language usage (r-70, df-9, p-^,05), grade 6 arithmetic problem 
(r* *69, df-9, p < .03) , grade 9 reading social studies (r- *73, 
df-9, p<*05), and grade 9 reading natural sciences (r- .62, df- 9, p.^.05). 
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TABLE 23 a 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN BEHAVIORS OBSERVED BY SPECIALISTS AT KINDERGARTEN AND 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT MEASURED AT GRADES 1-10 (FIGURE IN PARENTHESES IN- 
DICATES NUMBER OF GASES) 



EDUCATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 


Social Adjustment 


Emotional Stability 


Discouragement 


>. 

U 

W 

c 

o 

C- 

w 

o 

ec 


[ Self-Confidence 

L 


Subj ect-Matter 
Progress 


tr 

v> 

ft - 
h e 
o o 

*H 
C m 

TS « 

3 

0 o 

*r< CO 
4J* *H 

ft 

(U 


! 

General Attitude 


independence 


G1 reading 


-.05 


-.n 


-.04 
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(18) 


(16) 


(13) 


composite (ITBS) 


-.10 


-.12 


.04 


-.08 


.25 


.62 


.05 


.46 


.03 




(24) 


(22) 


(ID 


(12) 


(17) 


(4) 


(18) 


(16) 


(13) 


vocabulary 


-.08 


-.29 


.22 


.19 


.15 


.69 


.21 


.40 


-.01 




(26) 


(24) 


(11) 


(12) 


(19) 


(4) 


(19) 


(16) 


(13) 


reading 


.02 


-.15 


.27 


-.22 


.25 


.92 


.37 


.37 


.29 




(26) 


(24) 


(ID 


(12) 


(19) 


(4) 


(19) 


(16) 


(13) 


spelling 


-.12 


-.23 


-.12 


-.14 


.26 


.14 


.11 


.31 


-.16 




(26) 


(24) 


(ID 


(12) 


(19) 


(4) 


(19) 


(16) 


(13) 


capital. 


-.11 


-.05 


-.03 


.15 


.10 


.74 


<*.23 


.55* 


-.25 


(26) 


(24) 


(11) 


(12) 


(19) 


(4) 


(19) 


(16) 


(13) 


punct. 


-.04 


-.03 


-.01 


.03 


.20 


.52 


-.11 


.55* 


.19 


(26) 


(24) 


(ID 


(12) 


(19) 


(4) 


(19) 


(16) 


(13) 


Lang, usage 


-.16 


-.31 


.04 


-.04 


.36 


.32 


.19 


.23 


-.47 


(26) 


(24) 


(11) 


(12) 


C-9) 


(4) 


(19) 


(16) 


(13) 


ling, total 


-.12 


-.17 


-.05 


-.01 


.26 


.53 


-.02 


.46 


-.31 


(26) 


(24) 


(ID 


(12) 


(19) 


(4) 


(ID 


(16) 


(13) 


naps 


-.02 


.08 


.03 


-.46 


.22 


-.18 


.02 


.56* 


.30 




(26) 


(24) 


(ID 


(12) 


(19) 


(4) 


(ID 


(16) 


(13) 


graphs 


-.05 


-.18 


-.13 


-.14 


.41 


-.63 


-.23 


.54* 


-.04 




(26) 


(24) 


(ID 


(12) 


(?9) 


(4) 


(19) 


(16) 


(13) 


references 


.01 


-.07 


.11 


-.07 


.08 


-.05 


.03 


.59* 


.07 




(26) 


(24) 


(ID 


(12) 


(19) 


(4) 


(19) 


(16) 


(13) 


vork-at. total 


-.02 


-.08 


-.00 


-.22 


.28 


-.35 


-.08 


.61* 


.09 




(26) 


(24) 


(11) 


(12> 


(19) 


(4) 


(19) 


(16) 


(13) 


srich concept 


.01 


-.08 


.28 


-.20 


.38 


.60 


.16 


.52* 


.31 




(26) 


(24) 


(ID 


(12) 


(19) 


(4) 


(19) 


(16) 


(13) 



■TABLE 23 a 




avith prob. 


.20 


.15 


.69* 


-.28 


.37 


.79 


.31 


.54* 


.55 




(26) 


(24) 


(U) 


(12) 


(19) 


(4) 


(19) 


(16) 


(13) 


arith total 


.11 


.05 


.55 


-.36 


.47* 


.71 


.29 


.57* 


.52 




(26) 


(24) 


(11) 


(12) 


(19) 


(4) 


(19) 


(16) 


(13) 


composite (1TBS) 


-.03 


-.15 


.23 


-.09 


.32 


.87 


.17 


.53* 


.11 




(26) 


(24) 


(11) 


(12) 


(19) 


(4) 


(19) 


(1C) 


(13) 


soc. concepts 


-.06 


-.16 


.30 


.54 


.12 


.91 


.19 


.46 


-.08 




(30) 


(27) 


(11) 


(12) 


(20) 


(5) 


(19) 


(17) 


(15) 


nat. sci. 


-.06 


-.23 


.42 


.72** 


' .29 


-.49 


.10 


.46 


-.23 




(30) 


(27) 


(11) 


(12) 


(20) 


(S) 


(19) 


(17) 


(15) 


expression 


-.01 


.04 


.36 


.47 


.16 


-.87 


-.12 


.57* 


-.22 




(30) 


(27) 


(11) 


(12) 


(20) 


(5) 


(19) 


(17) 


(15) 


quant. 


.01 


-.25 


-.10 


-.38 


.51* 


-.16 


-.44 


.42 


-.22 




(30) 


(27) 


(11) 


(12) 


(20) 


(5) 


(19) 


(17) 


(15) 


reading s.s. 


.22 


.06 


.73* 


.49 


.37 


-.05 


-.01 


.57* 


.55 




(30) 


(27) 


(11) 


(12) 


(20) 


(S) 


(19) 


(17) 


(15) 


reading n.s. 


-.00 


.03 


.62* 


.61* 


-.04 


.79 


.20 


.72* 


* .02 




(30) 


(27) 


(11) 


(12) 


(20) 


(S) 


(19) 


(17) 


(15) 


reading lit. 


* • ?o 


-.13 


-.20 


.39 


.22 


-.34 


.22 


-.01 


.36 




(30) 


(27) 


(11) 


(12) 


(20) 


(S) 


(19) 


(17) 


(15) 


vocabulary 


-.10 


-.29 


.29 


.26 


.35 


-.49 


-.10 


. .23 


.17 




(30) 


(27) 


(11) 


(12) 


(20) 


(5) 


(19) 


(17) 


(15) 


composite (11 US) 


-.03 


-.15 


.47 


.49 


.38 


-.27 


.04 


.55* 


.00 




(30) 


(27) 


(11) 


(12) 


( 20) 


(5) 


(19) 


(17) 


(15) 


sources 


-.07 


-.08 


.02 


.58* 


.23 


-.74 


-.21 


.30 


.09 




(30) 


(27) 


(11) 


(12) 


(20) 


(5) 


(19) 


(17) 


(15) 



ERIC - 76 



70 




eoc. concept 


-.07 

(26) 


-.12 

(24) 


.30 

(11) 


.19 

(12) 


.U 

(19) 


.73 

(4) 


.35 

(19) 


.43 

06) 


.04 

(13) 


nat. sci. 


-.26 

(26) 


-.32 

(24) 


.05 

(ID 


-.11 

(12) 


.20 

09) 


.17 

(4) 


.24 

(19) 


.16 

(16) 


-.06 

(13) 


expression 


-.13 

(26) 


-.07 

(24) 


.21 

(11) 


.00 

(12) 


.23 

09) 


.17 

(4) 


.02 

(19) 


.43 

(16) 


-.08 

(13) 


quant • 


-.12 

(26) 


-.13 

(24) 


.14 

(ID 


-.61* 

(12) 


.44 

(19) 


.90 

(4) 


.07 

09) 


.34 

(16) 


-.09 

(13) 


reading s.s« 


.02 

(26) 


-.04 

(24) 


.22 

(11) 


.30 

(12) 


.10 

(19) 


-.94 

(4) 


.26 

(19) 


.33 

06) 


.43 

(13) 


reading n.s. 


-.34 

(26) 


-.24 

(24) 


-.10 

(ID 


.02 

(12) 


.25 

(19) 


.09 

(4) 


.22 

(19) 


.08 

(16) 


-.01 

(13) 


reading lit. 


-.09 

(26) 


-.28 

(24) 


-.01 

(11) 


-.23 

(12) 


.15 

(19) 


.46 

(4) 


.25 

(19) 


.30 

(16) 


-.23 

(13) 


vocabulary 


-.17 

(26) 


-.18 

(24) 


-.06 

(ID 


.01 

(12) 


.23 

(19) 


.00 

(4) 


.15 

(19) 


.25 

(16) 


.01 

(13) 


composite (ITBS) 


-.18 

(26) 


-.23 

(24) 


.13 

(ID 


-.05 

(12) 


.29 

(19) 


.17 

(4) 


.23 

(19) 


.36 

(16) 


-.02 

(13) 


sources 


.09 

(26) 


.18 

(24) 


.25 

(11) 


-.09 

(12) 


.03 

(19) 


.68 

«) 


-.05 

09) 


.50 

(16) 


-.27 

(13) 



* p. <1.05 

** p.C .01 




77 
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TABLli 23 b 



EDUCATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

Cl reading (l~C) 

G2 vocabulary 

comprehension 

total reading 

mech . English 

spelling 

total language 

arith reason. 

arith fund. 

arith total 

total (CAT) 

G3 vocabulary 

comprehension 

O 

ERIC 



Sensitive Areas 


Attention Needed 


Class Discipline 


Vi 

V\ 

o 
c 
o 
> 
‘H 
i A 
Vi 

o 

u 

SO 

DO 

< 


.13 


.40 


. .53 


.61 


(10) 


(13) 


(10) 


(9) 


- .999* 


-.40 






(3) 


(6) 


(1) 


(2) 


-1.00** -.41 


_ _ 


- 


(3) 


(6) 


(1) 


(2) 


- . 999* 


-.45 


- 




(3) 


(G) 


U) 


(2) 


-.984 


-.41 


-- 


. - 


(3) 


(6) 


(1) 


(2) 


-.987 


-.65 


- «* 


- „ 


(3) 


(t>) 


(1) 


(2) 


-.998* 


-.57 





« . 


(3) 


(6) 


(1) 


(2) 


-.83 


-.88 


.. 


- _ 


(3) 


(6) 


(1) 


(2) 


.19 


-.35 


• - 


_ 


(3) 


(6) 


(1) 


(2) 


-.76 


-.75 







(3) 


(6) 


(1) 


(2) 


-.982 


- .65 


- - 


- - 


(3) 


(G) 


(1) 


(2) 


-.33 


.07 


.07 


.32 


(14) 


(21) 


(13) 


(11) 


-.27 


.06 


.01 


.18 


(14) 


(21) 


(13) 


(ID 
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Shyness 


o 

o 

o 

4-» 

a 

v 

B 

o 

a 

u 

3 

O 

V 

6 

ui 


Cooperativcncss 


Attention Span 


-.50 


.96 


-.48 


.12 


(10) 


(4) 


(10) 


(12) 


- „ 


. . 


-.999 


* -.22 


(2) 


(2) 


(3) 


(7) 


. - 


. _ 


1.00* 


* -.14 


(2) 


(2) 


(3) 


(7) 


. - 


. _ 


.999 


* -.18 


(2) 


(2) 


(3) 


(7) 




m m 


.983 


.47 


/-N 

CM 


(2) 


(3) 


(7) 


mm 


. - 


.981 


-.29 


(2) 


(2) 


(3) 


(7) 


«. m 


. . 


.998* .01 


(2) 


(2) 


(3) 


(7) 


... 


• - 


.85 


-.11 


(2) 


(2) 


(3) 


(7) 


• . 


m m 


-.19 


.24 


(2) 


(2) 


(3) 


(7) 


.. 


_ _ 


.76 


.15 


(2) 


(2) 


(3) 


(7) 


. - 


_ - 


.982 


-.07 


(2) 


(2) 


(3) 


(7) 


-.34 


.67 


.37 


.12 


(13) 


(7) 


(14) 


(20) 


-.39 


.67 


.32 


.31 


(13) 


(7) 


(14) 


(20) 
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TABLE 23 b 



EDUCATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

03 total reading 
mech. English 
spelling 
total lang. 
arith reason* 
arif.h fund, 
arith total 
total (Cat) 

04 vocabulaiy 
raiding 
spalling 
capital, 
punct. 
lang. usage 











TJ 














y 














TJ 














y 






T> 


V 






y 






O 


c 








(0 








n 






a 


c 


O 


H 


w 




u 


V 


* 


4) 


a 


y 




c 


a 


a 


ja 


tA 


a 




y 


y 


CO 




y 


y 




€ 


> 




c 


B 


> 




y 


«rl 


c 


o 


•H 






60 


U 


o 




a 


SB 


» 


(0 


«s 




U 




B 


CO 


h 


>4 


u 


C 


m 


y 


y 


3 


« 


rs 


y 

u 


<d 


h 

60 


& 


O 

y 


a 

0 


y 

*4 


u 


iH 


60 


43 


c 


o 


4J 


— 


U. 


si 


B . 


.w 


— u — 


— 



-.23 


.09 


.05 


.27 


-.39 


. 77 * 


.32 


.22 


( 14 ) 


( 21 ) 


( 13 ) 


(ID 


( 13 ) 


C 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.28 


.13 


.08 


.25 


-.25 


.55 


.32 


.35 


( 14 ) 


( 21 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.49 


.06 


.23 


.54 


-.38 


.20 


.20 


.15 


( 14 ) 


( 21 ) 


( 13 ) 


(ID 


( 13 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.44 


.11 


.21 


.47 


-.36 


. 36 


.25 


.24 


( 14 ) 


( 21 ) 


( 13 ) 


(ID 


( 13 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.22 


.16 


.29 


.43 


-.40 


.51 


.14 


.11 


( 14 ) 


( 21 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.08 


.08 


.11 


.10 


.02 


08 


.09 


.11 


( 14 ) 


( 21 ) 


( 13 ) 


(ID 


( 13 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.18 


.15 


.27 


.38 


-.32 


.43 


.13 


.72 


( 14 ) 


( 21 ) 


( 13 ) 


(ID 


( 13 ) . 


>< 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.37 


.10 


.17 


.39 


-. 40 / 


.49 


.27 


.21 


( 14 ) 


( 21 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 13 )! 

/ 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.22 


,15 


.26 


.48 


. 42 / 


.36 


.23 


.03 


( 13 ) 


( 20 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 12 )’ 

1 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.22 


.08 


.09 


.31 


-. 3)1 


.51 


.18 


.13 


( 13 ) 


( 20 ) 


( 13 ) 


(ID 


<12 j 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.15 


.20 


.17 


.47 


I 

-.2 1 


.30 


-.05 


.30 


( 13 ) 


( 20 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


.00 


-.08 


-.12 


-..02 


.25 


.12 


.12 


.27 


( 13 ) 


( 20 ) 


( 13 ) 


(ID 


( 12 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.33 


-.03 


-.24 


-.07 


-.0 7 


-.05 


.38 


.41 


( 13 ) 


( 20 ) 


( 13 ) 


(ID 


( 12 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.13 


-.03 


-.20 


-.14 


.12 


-.60 


.35 


.26 


( 13 ) 


( 20 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 



TABLE 23 b 



EDUCATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

C4 lang. total 

maps 

graphs 

reference 

vork-st. total 

srith concept 

arith prob. 

arlth total 

Composite (UBS) 

G5 vocabulary 

reading 

spelling 

capital. 

punct* 

lang. usage 



tt. 

<a 

0 

U 

< 

o 

> 



» 

e 

W 






0 

-o 


o 


a 




V 

'O 

0 

0 

S5 


w 

A 


cs 


41 


rH 


« 




u 


0 


K 




Pm 


u 




fS 


C3 


Pm 


SI 


•H 


B 




0 


V 


to 


C i 


O 

(0 


U 

> 




e 

0 


> 

■H 


e 


o 


■H 


•H 




60 


4J 


o 




P 


0 


« 


0 


0 


■H 


U 




0 


A 


U 


ki 


■ *J 


C 


0 


0 


0 


z> 


0 


d 


0 

u 


to 

« 


1* 

to 


£ 


o 

o 


a 

o 


0 

41 




rH 


to 


•tf 


c 


o 


4J 


< 


U 


«< 


to 


w 


o 


< 



-.20 


.03 


-.09 


.13 


-.10 


-.02 


.24 


.36 


( 13 ) 


( 20 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


.26 


.12 


.29 


,43 


- .51 


.51 


-.19 


.14 


( 13 ) 


( 20 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


.03 


.18 


.26 


.48 


-. 67 * 


.35 


-.11 


.15 


( 13 ) 


( 20 ) 


( 13 ) 


(ID 


( 12 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.13 


-.01 


.24 


.45 


-.55 


.18 


.17 


.12 


( 13 ) 


( 20 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


.09 


.11 


.28 


.47 


-. 62 * 


.39 


-.07 


.17 


( 13 ) 


( 20 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.27 


-.08 


.01 


.22 


-.28 


.63 


.07 


. 49 * 


( 13 ) 


( 20 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.44 


.09 


.18 


.22 


-.22 


; 3 i 


-.01 


. 47 * 


( 13 ) 


( 20 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ); 


-.38 


-.00 


.09 


.24 


-.28 


.48 


.01 


.43 


( 13 ) 


( 20 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.20 


.10 


.14 


.37 


-.42 


.40 


.15 


.25 


( 13 ) 


( 20 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 11 ) 


an 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


.07 


.14 


.07 


.23 


-.28 


.62 


.31 


-.02 


( 14 ) 


( 21 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.03 


.08 


.07 


.25 


-.12 


.42 


.33 


.03 


( 14 ) 


( 21 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.38 


-.01 


.09 


.16 


.24 


.25 


.27 


.18 


( 14 ) 


( 21 ) 


( 13 ) 


an 


(1j) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.27 


.09 


-.04 


.08 


.13 


.37 


.36 


.26 


( 14 ) 


( 21 ) 


( 13 ) 


an 


( 13 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


-.23 


.01 


-.25 


.04 


.19 


.48 


. 53 * 


.13 


( 14 ) 


( 21 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 


.27 


.30 


.07 


.38 


.09 


.65 


.14 


.01 


( 14 ) 


( 21 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 11 ) 


( 13 ) 


( 7 ) 


( 14 ) 


( 20 ) 



« 

BJ 

0> 

-S3 

> 

•rf 

EDUCATIONAL 3 

DEVELOPMENT C 

V 

c/> 


TAB 

u 

IJ 

CJ 

s 

4 J 

w 

4i 

4 J 

< 


LE 23 

V 

c 

•ri 

rH 

ex 

•H 

O 

V 

m 

» 

•— 1 
u 


a* 

Aggressiveness 


Shyness 


1 

Encouragement Needed 


Cooperativeness 


1 

Attention Span 


G5 laig. total -.19 


.10 


-.04 


.17 


-.03 


.49 


.37 


.17 


(14) 


( 21 ) 


(13) 


(ID 


(13) 


(7) 


(14) 


( 20 ) 


nap* -.34 


-.21 


-.33 


-.11 


.12 


.19 


.32 


.56* 


(14) 


( 21 ) 


(13) 


( 11 ) 


(13) 


(7) 


(14) 


( 20 ) 


graphs -.16 


.08 


.08 


.38 


-.19 


.44 


.23 


-.02 


(14) 


( 21 ) 


(13) 


( 11 ) 


(13) 


(7) 


(14) 


( 20 ) 


reference -.33 


-.10 


-.13 


.10 


-.12 


.48 


.19 


.21 


(14) 


( 21 ) 


(13) 


(ID 


(13) 


(7) 


(14) 


( 20 ) 


verk-st. total -.32 


-.07 


-.12 


.20 


-.08 


.46 


.31 


.29 


(14) 


( 21 ) 


(13) 


( 11 ) 


(13) 


(7) 


(14) 


( 20 ) 


aiitli concept -.19 


.02 


.14 


.51 


-.32 


.35 


.09 


-.09 


(14) 


( 21 ) 


(13) 


( 11 ) 


(13) 


(7) 


(14) 


( 20 ) 


a:rith prob. -.08 


-.18 


-.23 
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The characteristic of discouragement was weighted 1 for 
easily discouraged, 2 for occasionally discouraged, and 3 for 
not easily discouraged. The above correlations appeared to in- 
dicate, therefore, that individuals who were easily discouraged 
at the kindergarten level tended to have greater difficulty in 
these areas: grade 4 language usage, grade 8 arithmetic problem, 

and grade 9 interpretation of reading materials in social studies 
and natural sciences. 

D-l-d Correlates of Responsibility 

Significant correlates of the attribute responsibility, as 
measured at the kindergarten level, found were grade 1 reading 
(r* -.74, df* 7, p .05); grade 9 general background in the nat- 
ural sciences (r*.72, df = 10, p .01), interpreting reading mat- 
erials in the natural sciences (r* .61, df* 10, p .05), using 
sources of information (r* .58, df* 10, p .05); and grade 10 
quantitative thinking (r« -.61, df* 10, p .05). 

Since the weighting of the attribute responsibility was 1 for 
rarely carries out responsibilities, 2 for usually carries out 
responsibilities, and 3 for always carries out responsibilities, 
those individuals who showed higher degree of responsibility at the 
kindergarten level tended to do poorly in grade 1 reading and 
grade 10 quantitative thinking, hhereas, individuals showing 
lower level of responsibility at the kindergarten level tended to 
have more problems in their genera) background in the natural 
sciences, interpretation of reading materials in the natural 
sciences, and use of sources of information at the ninth grade level. 
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D-l-e Correlates of Self-Confidence 



Self-confidcnce at the kindergarten level was found to 
have the following correlates; grade 2 arithmetic reasoning 
(r= .91, df= 3, p <. 05) ; grade 4 use of references (r= .48, df= 16, 
p <.05) , arithmetic concept (r= .47, df= 16, p <.05); grade S arith 
matic concept (r* .49, df= 17, p<.05); grade 5 arithmetic con- 
cept (r= .49, df* 17, p< 05), arithmetic total (r= .50, df= 17, 
p<?.05); grade 6 aritlunetic concept (r= .51, df= 15, p <.05); 
grade 8 arithmetic total (r« .47, df* 15, p<.05); and grade 9 
quantitative thinking (r* .51, df* 18, p<.05). 

Self-confidence was weighted as follows: 1 for rarely shows 

self-confidence, 2 for usually shows self-confidence* and 3 for 
always shows self-confidence. The findings revealed that indiv- 
iduals who rarely showed self-confidence at the kindergarten level 
encountered signif icantly more problems in the area of arithmetic 
and quantitative thinking throughout most of the stages covered in 
the study (grades 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9). 

D-l-f Correlates of Subject-Matter Progress 

Subject-matter progress at the kindergarten level was found 
to be a significant determinant of grade 3 vocabulary (r* 1.00, 
df* 2, p<.01), arithmetic reasoning (r* .98, df* 2, p^.05), 
arithmetic total (r* .96, df* 2, p<.05); grade 4 reading (r« .99, 
df* 2, p<.05), language usage (r* .96, df* 2, p<.05); and grade 
5 graphs (r* .99, df* 2, p <.G1); references (r* .98, df* 2, 
p<.0S), work-study total (r* .96, df* 2, p<.0S). 

Subject-matter progress was quantified as follows; 1 
for below average, 2 for average, and 3 for above average. The 
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findings revealed that the poorer the subject matter progress shown 
at the kindergarten level the more difficulty it would become for 
the individuals to catch up with others in vocabulary and arith- 
matic at the third grade, reading and language usage at the fourth 
grade, and work-study skills at the fifth grade level. 

D-l-g Correlates of Participation in Class Discussion 

The only significant correlate of participation in class 
discussion, as measured at the kindergarten level, was language 
usuage at grade 4 (r= .58, df= 16, p <.05). Individuals who rarely 
participated in the kindergarten class discussion tended to have 
more difficulty in language usage at the fourth grade level. 

D-l~h Correlates of General Attitude 

Individuals' general attitude shown at kindergarten provrd 
to be a significant determinant of a large number of measures of 
educational achievement and development. 

Significant correlates found were as follows: grade 2 total 

achievement (r= .95, df- 2, p<,05); grade 3 vocabulary (r* .54, 
df* lr, p <*05), comprehension (r- ,53, df* 14, p<.05), total 
reading (r= .51, df- 14, p<.05), mechanics of English (r= .62, 
df- 14, p<.05), total achievement (r- .50, df- 14, p<.05); grade 4 
vocabulary (r* .50, df- 14, p<.05), reading (r- .52, df* 14, p<..05), 
punctuation (r- .54, df* lr, p<.05), language usage (r* .64, df= 14, 
pc. 01); grade 5 graphs (r« .57, df» lr, p<.05), references (r= .58, 
df- 14, p <.05), work-study total (r- .61, df- 14, p <.05); 
grade 6 punctuation (r* .54, df- 13, p <.05, maps (r= .54, 
df- 13, p<.05), graphs (r- .59, df* le, p <%05), references 
(r« .60, df- 13, p<.05), work-study total (r- .63, df- 13, p<.05); 
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grade 7 maps (r=*.S2, df* 14, p<£.05), graphs (r= .56, df= 14, p<.05), 
work-study total (r- .56, df* 14, p<.05), arithmetic problem (r= .55, 
df* 14, p-i.05); grade 8 capitalization (r= .55, df= 14, p-^,05), 
maps (r= .56, df* 14, p*.05), graphs (r= .54, df= 14, p <,05) 
references (r= .59, df= 14, p*,05), work-total (r-- .61, df= 14, 
p ^ .05) , arithmetic concept (r= .52, df= 14, p*.0S), arithmetic 
problem (r= .54, df= 14, p-i.05), arithmetic total (r= .57, df= 14, 
p <.05), composite measure (r= .53, df= 14, p <.G5); and grade 9 
expression (r= .57, df* 15, p<.05), reading social studies (r= .57, 
df* 15, p^.05), reading natural sciences (r= .72, df= 15, p<.01), 
composite measure (r«= .55, df= 15, p<.05). 

Poor, satisfactory, and good general attitude were weighted 1, 
a, and 3, respectively. The poorer the individuals general atti- 
tude shown at the kindegarten level the more difficult would be 
his overall educational development at grades 2, 3, 8, and 9 in gen- 
eral and his achievement in reading and language at grade 4, his 
development of work-study skills at grades 6, 7, and 8, his arith- 
metic achievement at grade 8, and his development of skills concerning 
expression as well as interpretation of reading materials in the 
social studies and natural sciences at grade 9 in particular. 

D-l-i Correlates of Independence 

Two significant correlates of independence found were grade 2 
arithmetic reasoning (r* .96, df* 2, p<.G5) and grade 8 arithmetic 
problem (r* .55, df* 11, p<.05). The characteristic of independ- 
ence was weighted as follows: 1 dependent upon others, 2 some 

dependence, and 3 independent of others. Individuals who tended 
to depend upon others at kindergarten were . ound to have more 
problems in tho area of aritluactic at the second and eighth grade levels 
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D-l-j Correlates of Sensitive Areas 

Overweight, speech problem etc. were considered as sensitive 
areas. No sensitive areas, some sensitive areas, and a lot o l sen- 
sitive areas were weighted 1, 2, and 3, respectively. 

Individuals having more senjitive areas at kindergarten tended 
to perform poorly in grade 2 vocabulary (r= -.999, df* 1, p.^105), 
comprehension (r* -K09, df= 1, p -C..01), total reading (r= -.999, 
df- 1, pC.03), total language (r= -.993, df= 1, p<..05), and grade 
9 expression (r= -.54, df= 13, p<^.05), and reading social studies 
(r= -.60, df= 13, p<c-.05). 

D-l-k Correlates of the Amount of Attention deeded 

None of the 116 measures of educational achievement and dev- 
elopment correlated significantly with the amount of attention needed 
at the kindergarten level, 

D-l-l Correlates of the Amount of Class Discipline 

Disruptive behavior in the kindergarten class did not correlate 
significant ly with any of the 116 measures of educational achievement 
and development. 

D-l-n Correlates of Agressiveness 

Agr ess iveness shown at kindergarten did not correlate significantl 
with any of the 116 measures of educational achievement and develonrcnt 

D-l-n Correlates of Shyness 

Individuals who were usually shy at the kindergarten level tended 
to have more problems in reading graphs (r* 8 -.67, df* 10, p ^*.05) 
and overall work-study skills (r* -.62, df* 10, p *105) at the fourth 
grade and in total arithmetic achievement (r* -.68, df* 11, p<1.05) 
at the eighth grade level. 

D-l-o Correlates of the Amount of Encouragement Needed 

Little encouragement needed, some encouragement needed, and 




a lot of encouragement needed were three categories weighted 1, 
2, and 3 respectively, in the correlational analyses. 

Significant correlates of this attribute found were grade 3 
total reading (r= .77, df« 5, p<r 105) , grade 7 spelling {r= .75, 
df= 5, p<i.05), grade 3 capitalization (r* .83, df= 5, p^*.05), 
naps (r~ .76, df= 5, pi. 05), and grade 9 Quantitative thinking 
(r= .84, df= 5, p <£..05). 



Individuals who needed little encouragement at tlie kinder- 
garten level tended to have more problems in reading at the third 
grade, capitalization and reading maps at the eight) grade, and 
quantitative thinking at the ninth grade. . 

D-l-p Correlates of Cooperativeness 

Cooperativeness as an attribute shown at the kindergarten 
level proved to be a significant determinant of grade 2 vocabulary 
(r= .999, df c 1, p<i.05), comprehension (r=* 1.00, df= 1, p<^..05), 
total reading (r« .99, df= 1, p <^.05), total language (r= .998, 
df= 1, p <..05), grade 5 punctuation (r= .53, df= 12 . p<c.05), and 
grade 3 capitalization (r= .53, df« 12, p£-.05), ami grade 9 social 
concepts (r« .53, df« 13, pc.05), expression (r= .51, df a 13, 
p<..05), sources (r*» ,56, df c 13, p <i-05). 

The three point weighting of the characteristic cooperative- 
ness was a 3 follows: 1 noncooperative, 2 usually . cooperative , 

and 3 alv/n's cooperative. Individuals with more or less noncooper- 
ative char acteris tics at the kindergarten level tended to have more 
problems in reading and language at the second grade, punctuation 
at the fifth grade, capitalization at the eighth grade, and under- 
standing basic social concepts, appropriateness of expression, and 

use of sources of information at the ninth grade level. 

I 
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D- l*'f] Correlates of Attention Span 



Four significant correlates of attention span found were 
^rade 4 arithmetic concept (r= .49, df- 18, p ^.03), arithmetic 
problem (r= .47, df= .18, p <i.G5) , grade 5 raps (r= .36, df= 18, 
n ^.03), and grade 9 reading materials in natural sciences (r= .43, 
df= 20, p < .03) . 

With short attention span, average attention span, and wide 
at tent ion snan weighted 1, 2, and 3, these findings revealed that 
individuals having shorter attention span tended to have more dif- 
ficulty in arithmetic concept and problem at tins fourth grade, 
reading raps at the fifth grade, and i nterpret ir.g reading mater- 
ials in the natural sciences at the ninth grade level. 
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Preschool Cliarnc terist ics Oiven by Parents ns Correlates of 



“tlucn tionnl Development 

Seven variables examined, through the parent interview in 
I960, viien the subjects of tills study wore onrolle* 1 in kindcr- 
y*r ten were narents 1 attitude toward children (weighted 1 in- 
different, 2 somewhat positive, 3 very positive), sibling re- 
lationship (weighted 1 not se good, 2 good, 3 very good), handling 
hassles (weighted 1 no involvement, 2 little involvement, 3 A lot 
o f involvement), family influences other than parents {weighted 1 
;o influences, 2 some influences, 3 a let of influences), peer 
relationship (weighted 1 poor, 2 average, 3 good), facing difficult 
« ituations (weighted 1 usually discouraged, 2 ocassionailv dis- 
couraged, 3 rarely discouraged), and dependence-independence in 
cailv routine (weighted 1 dependent on pirents, 2 some dependence 
cn parents, 3 independent of parents). 

Correlational analyses were carried out between each of these 
seven characteristics and each of the llo measures of educational 
achievement and development , Tabic 24 summarizes the results, 

D-2-a. Correlates of Parents' Attitude toward Children 

As can be seen in Table 24, parents' attitude toward children 
Curing the preschool period proved to have a profound effect on 
the children's development in the area of arithmetic- Individuals 
laving parents with very positive attitude at the kindergarten 
level seemed to have more difficulty in arithmetic at grades 2, 6, 7, 8, 
Significant correlates found wero ns follows: grade 2 arith- 

metic total (r e -.93, df= 2, p^.05), grade 6 arithmetic total (r= ,74, 
df ft 3, 0^05), grade 7 arithmetic concept (r= - ,76, df* 5, pc.03), 
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and grade 8 arithmetic concept (r= -.80, df= 6, p <-,05), aritli- 
metic problem ( r= -.84, df- 5, p<^-.01), and arithmetic total 
( r* -.35, d f ~ 6, p<c.01). 

Fi — 2 — b Correlates of Sibling Relationship 

Two measures of educational achievement were found to be 
significant correlates of sibling relationship. They were grade 3 
comprehension (r~ -.83, df- 4, pC,05), and grade 4 composite 
score of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (r= -.80, df= 5, p<£.05). 
Individuals having very good preschool sibling relationship tended 
to ha\e more problems in comprehension at the third grade and over- 
all academic achievement at the fourth grade level. 

D-2-c Correlates of Handling Hassles by Parents 

Parents' handling of children's hassels at home proved 
to be a powerful /ariable relating to a large number of me ures 
of educational achievement ard development. 

Significant correlates of this variable found were grade 2 
vocabulary (r« .95, df* 2, p'C05), comprehension (r® .95, df® 2, 
P*CG5), total reading (r= .95, df* 2, p COS), spelling (r* .97, 
df- 2. pC.05), grade 3 spelling (r® .32, df® 4, p<:,05), total 
language (r» .88, df* 4, pC.05), grade 4 spelling (r* .88, df* 4, 
<.05), capitalization (r* .81, df® 4, pC.05), language total 
(r* .82, df* 4, p C05), grade 5 reading (r* .81, df* 4, pC.05), 
spelling (r® .94, df® 4, p ^.01), language total (r* *89, df* 4, 
.05) , arithmetic total, (r» .83, df* 4, p<C. 05), composite score 
(r* .90, df* 4, nC. 05), grace 6 spelling (r* .85, df- 4, n<r.05), 
language uaagc (r* .83, df* 4, pC.05), language total (r* .95, 
df* 4, pC.01), references (r« .98, df e 4, p C01), work-study 
total (r* .87, df* 4, p <u05) , grade 7 punctuation (r- .95, d£- 4, 
p-^.01), language usage (r* ,85, df- 4, p<C05), language total 



(r= .93, df= 4, p<c,01), references (r= .87, df= 4, pc-05), 
composite score (r 3 .97, df= 4, pc .01), grade 8 capitalisation 
(r= .82, df= 4, p c.05), .language usage ( r= ,87, df= 4, pc. 05), 
language total (r- .94, df= 4, pc *01), grade 10 sources (r= .90, 
df= 4, p c.05) . 

Individuals whose parents would not involve in the handling 
of the children's hassles during the preschool period seemed to 
have more difficulty in the development of verbal skills (vocab- 
ulary, comprehension, spelling, reading, language usage, etc.) 
at grades 2, 3, 4, 5 ? 6, 7, and 8. They also showed more dif- 
ficulty in arithmetic at grade 5, work-study skills at grades 
6 and 10, and overall development at grades 5 and 7. 

D-2~d Correlates of Family Influences other than Parents 

No significant correlation was found between this variable 
and any of the 116 measures of educational achievement and dev- 
elopment , 
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TARLE 24 



Correlations between Preschool Characteristics given by Parents 



and Educational Development Measured at Grades 1-10 
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-.19 

(7) 


-.52 

(7) 


.80 

(6) 


(6) 


-.29 

(7) 


.38 

(7) 


(7) 


G 7 vocabulary 


.43 

(7) 


-.43 

(7) 


.53 

(6) 


(6) 


.01 

(7) 


.12 

(7) 


(7) 


reading 


■•.C4 * 
(7) 


-.43 

(7) 


.61 

( 6 ) 


( 6 ) 


-.16 

(7) 


.49 

(7) 


(7) 


spelling 


.25 

(7) 


-.27 

( 7 ) 


.91 

(6) 


( 6 ) 


-.32 

(7) 


-.13 

(7) 


(7) 


capital 


.14 

(7) 


.18 

(7) 


.79 

( 6 ) 


(6) 


.18 

(7) 


.03 

(7) 


(7) 


punct. 


-.07 

(7) 


-.07 

(7) 


.95** 

(6) 


( 6 ) 


-.60 

(7) 


-.07 

(7) 


(7) 


lang. usage 


-.26 

(7) 


.03 

(7) 


.85* 

(6) 


(6) 


-.S9 

(7) 


.10 

(7) 


(7) 


lang. total 


.03 

(7) 


-.03 

(7) 


.98** 

(6) 


(6) 


-.36 

(7) 


-.01 

(7) 


(7) 


maps 


-.75 

(7) 


-.21 

(7) 


.57 

(6) 


(6) 


-.02 

(7) 


.48 

(7) 


(7) 


graphs 


-.09 

(7) 


.04 

(7) 


.20 

( 6 ) 


( 6 ) 


.43 

(?) 


-.18 

(7) 


(7) 


rsf^ronce 


-.01 

(7) 


-.27 

(7) 


.87* 

( 6 ) 


( 6 ) 


-.45 

(7) 


-.24 

(7) 


(7) 
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TABLE 24 (Cont'd) 







» 
























o c 






M c 


CL 




/ — \ 


*o o 






Cl o 


• H 


4J 


o 


p ^ 






u u 


JS 


rH 


c 


4-» T3 






c rt 


«/> 


P 


•H 


• H rH 


a 




o p. 


c 


o 


4-» 


4J -H 


• H 




p . 


0 


•H 


O P 


4-> JC 


x: 




rH C 


• H 


*4h C 


o o 


< <J 


V) 






4-» 


«4h 0 


n ^ 




C 




c 


rt 


•rH *H 


o 


V) T3 


0 




>-H 4-> 


rH 


*U 4-> 


X 


- ^ 


W*H 


«/) 




o 


rt 


C rH 


4J rt 


C 4-» 


o 


X ^ 




00 p 


ft) -H 


c a 


•h rt 


rH 


rH ft) 




P 4-> 


a. rt 


ft) 0 


H H 


V) 


•h .c 




■H »H 


ft) -o 


>H 4-> 


X2 O 


tf) 


e 4-i 


ft) 


<■> V) 


"O v-> 


rt 


•H ^ 


i5 


rt o 


a> 


Ifl 


c 


Ot 






u. 


Cl 


tL 


KH 



O 

ERiC 



work-st. total 


-.28 

(7) 


-.17 

(7) 


.68 

(6) 


(6) 


.OS 

(7) 


-.06 

(7) 


(7) 


arith, concept 


-.76* 

(7)J 


-.31 

(7) 


.63 

(6) 


(6) 


-.14 

(7) 


.S3 

(7) 


(7) 


arith. prob. 


-.54 

(7) 


.40 

(7) 


.18 

(6) 


(6) 


.IS 

(7) 


.59 

(7) 


(7) 


arith, total 


-.73 

(7) 


.03 

(7) 


.52 

(6) 


(6) 


-.02 

(7) 


.62 

(7) 


(7) 


composite (IT*S) 


-.16 

(7) 


-.29 

(7) 


.97** 

(6) 


(6) 


-.16 

(7) 


.30 

(7) 


(7) 


TO 'vocabulary 


.19 

(8) 


-.69 

(8) 


.58 

(6) 


-.35 

(7) 


-.20 

(8) 


.07 

(7) 


.07 

(8) 


reading 


-.45 

(8) 


- . S6 
(8) 


.12 

(6) 


.40 

(7) 


-.36 

(8) 


.26 

(7) 


-.42 

(8) 


spelling 


.30 

(8) 


-.38 

(8) 


.78 

(6) 


.04 

(7) 


-.13 

(8) 


-.13 

(7) 


-.08 

(8) 


capital 


-.56 

(8) 


-.14 

(8) 


.82* 

(6) 


.45 

(7) 


-.03 

(8) 


.08 

(7) 


-.46 

(8) 


punct . 


(45 

(8) 


-.18 

(8) 


.77 

(6) 


-.10 

(7) 


-.04 

(8) 


-.42 

(7) 


.11 

(8) 


lang. usage 


.10 

(8) 


-.42 

(8) 


.87* 

(6) 


-.07 

(7) 


-.47 

(6) 


-.02 

(7) 


-.01 

(8) 


lang. total 


.04 

(8) 


- . 3S 
(8) 


.94** 

(6) 


.13 

(7) 


-.21 

(8) 


-.13 

(7) 


-.17 

(8) 


maps 


-.40 

(8) 


-.39 

(8) 


.29 

(6) 


-.31 

(7) 


-.65 

(8) 


.52 

(7) 


.16 

(8) 


graphs 


.01 

(8) 


-.04 

(8) 


.62 

(6) 


-.50 

(7) 


-.21 

(8) 


.71 

(7) 


.29 

(8) 
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■H -O 



< X 
u 

l/s 

* 7 
*J u 
C ri 
O S 
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rt 4-» 
Cu 



TABLE 24 (Cont 



x 

V) 

C 

o 

W -H 

c 

•h ri 

rH rH 

JJ o 
•H ^ 
00 



in 

o 

H 

V) 

10 

ri 

X 



c 

oj a> 



r* e 
c x 



X ^ 
i-h a; 
•H X 
E *J 
CO O 

u* 



d) 



x 

10 

c 

o 

•H 



d> 

u 

o 

i) 

a. 



3 

U 

*H Ifl 

Vw c 

< 4 H O 
«H *H 

-a *j 

rt 

M P 
C *J 

-H -H 
U to 
rt 

u. 



4-1 
O p 

o o 

c *4 

o 

"O x 
t; *h 

O *H 
Ph « 

o -o 

"O V — / 

c 



C8 


references 


-.05 


.26 


.68 


.07 


-.20 


.39 


-.13 






(8) 


(8) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(7) 


(8) 




work-si:, total 


-.14 


-.06 


.65 


-.37 


-.40 


.65 


.15 






(8) 


(8) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(7) 


(3) 




arith. concept 


-.80* 


-.19 


.44 


.15 


-.27 


.66 


-.19 






(8) 


(8) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(7) 


(8) 




arith. prob. 


-„ 84* 


*-.40 


.17 


.16 


-.47 


.SS 


-.21 






(8) 


(t) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(7) 


(8) 




arith. total 


-.85* 


*-.33 


.28 


.17 


-.40 


.61 


-.21 






(8) 


(8) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(7) 


(3) 




composite (ITBS) 


-.30 


-.60 


.70 


.03 


-.43 ' 


.34 


-.13 






(8) 


(8) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) j 


(7) 


(8) 


G 9 


soc. concepts 


.13 


.07 


.20 


.04 


-.19 j 


-.19 


-.04 






(10) 


(9) 


(8) 


(10) 


(10) 


(9) 


(10) 




nat. sci. 


.25 


.28 


-.34 


.29 


.29 ! 


-.34 


-.29 






(10) 


(9) 


(8) 


(10) 


do) ; 


; (9) 


(10) 




expression 


.28 


.27 


.29 


.43 


.08 


-.25 


-.43 






(10) 


(9) 


(8) 


(10) 


(10) 


(9) 


(10) 




quant. 


.28 


.54 


-.28 


.35 


.36 


-.19 


-.35 






(10) 


(9) 


(8) 


(10) 


(10) 


(9) 


(10) 




reading s.s. 


.28 


.14 


-.02 


.20 


-.01 


-.14 


-.20 






(10) 


(9) 


(8) 


(10) 


(10) 


(9) 


(10) 




reading nat. sci. 


.51 


-.09 


-.26 


-.04 


.10 


-.35 


.04 






(10) 


(9) 


(8) 


(10) 


(10) 


(9) 


(10) 




reading lit. 


.40 


-.38 


-.05 


.09 


.12 


-.57 


-.09 






(10) 


(9) 


(8) 


(10) 


(10) 


(9) 


(10) 


ERLC 


vocabulary 


.48 

(10) 


-* 


-.09 

(8) 


(ft) 


*'(°10) 


-.44 

(9) 


-.01 

(10) 








1 03 


7 










composite (ITFiD) 


.43 

(10J 


.17 

(9) 


-.13 

(8) 


.21 

(10) 


.13 

(10) 


-.34 

(9) 


-.21 

(10) 


sources 


.68 

(10) 


-.11 

(9) 


.05 

(8) 


-.52 

(10) 


-.07 

(10) 


-.50 

(9) 


.52 

(10) 


soc. concepts 


-.38 

(8) 


-.41 

(8) 


.42 

(6) 


-.32 

(7) 


-.72* 

(8) 


.47 

(7) 


.11 

(8); 


nat. sci. 


.07 

(8) 


-.33 

(8) 


.57 

(6) 


-.13 

(?) 


-.75* 

(8) 


-.19 

(7) 


.03 

(8) 


expression 


-.17 

(8) 


-.34 

(8) 


.99* 

(CO 


.18 

(7) 


-.26 

(8) 


.06 

(7) 


-.22 

(8) 


quant . 


-.58 

(8) 


.10 

(8) 


.50 

(6) 


.19 

(7) 


-.11 

(8) 


.85* 

(7) 


-.23 

(8) 


reading s,s. 


-.21 

(8) 


-.39 

(8) 


.59 

(6) 


-.02 

(7) 


-.28 

(8) 


.56 

(7) 


-.10 

(8) 


reading nat. sci 


. -.44 
(8) 


-.57 

(8) 


.74 

(*) 


.11 

(7) 


-.32 

(8) 


.44 

(7) 


-.18 

(8) 


reading lit. 


.13 

(8) 


1 

/ — \ • 
OO Xk. 


.64 

(6) 


.34 

(7) 


-.01 

(8) 


.13 

(7) 


-.35 

(8) 


vocabulary 


.07 

(8) 


-.66 

(8) 


.74 

(6) 


-.02 

(7) 


-.30 

(8) 


.04 

(7) 


-.10 

(8) 


composite (ITED) 


-.32 

(8) 


-.45 

(8) 


.72 

(6) 


.11 

(7) 


-.33 

(8) 


.49 

(7) 


-.18 

(8) 


sources 


-.16 

(8) 


-.50 

(8) 


.90* 

(6) 


.09 

(7) 


-.25 

(8) 


.21 

(7) 


-.17 

(8) 



o 
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D-2-e Correlates of Peer Relationship 



Significant correlates of peer relationship found v/ere 
2 arithmetic total (r- -.95, df- 2, p 4.05), grade 3 mechanics of 
English {r-- . 34 , df= 4, p-C.05), grade (5 punctuation (r= -.84, 
df® 5, p4.05), and grade 10 social concepts (r= -.72, df= 6, p <.05) 
and background in the natural sciences (r= -.75, df* 6, p < . 05) • 

Individuals having good preschool peer relationship tended to 
show more problems in arithmetic at the second grade, English at 
grade 3, punctuation at grade 6, and in understanding basic social 
concepts and general background in the natural sciences at the tenth 
grade level. 

D-2-f Correlates of Facing Difficult Situations 

Individuals who received more discouragement from the parents 
in facing difficult situations during the preschool period tended 
to have more problems in reading graphs (r= . V6, df= 5, p<.05) 
at the fifth grade and in quantitative thinking (r= -.85* df* 5, 
p 4.05) at* the tenth grade level. 

D-2-g Correlates of Dependence - Independence 
(Daily Routine) 

No significant correlation was found between preschool de- 
pendence-independence and any of the 116 measures of educational 
achievement and development. 

D-3 Tiie First Grade Personality Attributes as Correlates of Educational 
Development 

Fifteen measures of personality attributes acquired from the 
subjects when they were enrolled in the first grade, through the 
administration of the California Test of personality, included self- 
reliance, personal worth, personal freedom feeling of belonging, 
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withdrawing tendency, nervous symptoms, personal adjustment, 
social standards, social skills, anti-social tendency, family re- 
lations, school relations, community relations, social adjustment, 
and total adjustment. 

Correlations between each of these 15 personality neasures 
and each of the 106 measures of educational achievement and 
development are shown in Table 25 (a and b) . 

D-3-a Correlates of Self-Reliance 

Self-reliance at the first grade level was found to be 
significantly and negatively relat 'd to achievement . in capital- 
ization at grades 4, 7, and 8; punctuation at grade 8; and using 
sources of information at grade 10. 

The breakdown of the significant correlates with the level 
of correlation is ss follows: grade 4 capitalization (r= -.48, 

df *= 17, p<.05), grade 7 capitalization (r*- -.57, df c 14, p^.050), 
grade 8 capitalization (r=» -.50, df“ 16, p<.,05), punctuation 
(r* -.51, d f 16, p<.05), and grade 10 sources (r= -.48, df e 18, f <.05). 

D-3-b Correlates of Personal Worth 

Personal worth at grade 1 v/as found to be significantly and 
positively correlated with a large number of measures of educa- 
tional achievement and development. 
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TABLE 25 a 



Correlations between Personality Attributes Measured at Grade 1 
and Educational Development Measured at Grades 1-10 
(Figures in Parentheses Indicates number of Cases) 



Educational 

Development 


Self-reliance 


|personal worth 


Personal freedom 


Feeling of belonging 


Withdrawing tendency 


Vi 

B 

O 

4J 

t 

0 ? 

m 

3 

O 

l 

0 ) 

5= 


Personal adjustment 


Social standards 


G1 reading (L-C) 


.23 


.24 


-.12 


.10 


-.42 


.07 


-.04 


-.ie 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


G3 vocabulary 


.10 


.30 


-.24 


-.02 


-.29 


.03 


-.02 


-.y. 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


comprehension 


.19 


.36 


-.15 


.10 


-.22 


.10 


.12 


-.4! 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18).; 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


total reading 


.14 


.35 


-.19 


.04 


-.26 


.06 


.06 


-.43 


(18) 


(18). 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


mech English 


.10 


.22 


-.17 


-.10 


-.27 


-.04 


-.10 


-.37 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


0.8) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


spelling 


.06 


.11 


-.19 


-.10 


-.18 


.13 


-.03 


-.46 


(18) 


(18) 


08) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(13) 


total language 


.11 


.13 


-.18 


-.10 


-.19 


.12 


-.04 


-.48 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(IS) 


(18) 


arith. reason 


.01 


.46 


.04 


.22 


-.37 


.08 


.19 


-.16 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


arith. fund. 


.27 


.13 


.00 


.16 


-.09 


.13 


.13 


-.13 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


itith. total 


.06 


.39 


.05 


.23 


-.32 


.11 


.20 


-.16 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


total (CAT) 


.10 


.31 


-.16 


.08 


-.29 


.10 


.06 


-.42 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


G4 vocabulary 


10 


.47 


-.15 


.04 


-.20 


-.00 


.14 


-.35 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


reading 


.28 


.58** 


' -.28 


.16 


-.22 


-.03 


.12 


-.29 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


spelling 


.22 


.35 


-.31 


.12 


-.29 


.07 


.02 


-.35 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 



TABLE 25 (cont'd) 



Educational 

Development 


Self-reliance 


Personal worth 


1 

| Personal freedom 

i 


Feeling of belonging 


Withdrawing tendency 


0 

y 

*j 

1 

V) 

01 

0 

l 

o 

!a 


Personal adjustment 


f 

Social standards 


G4 capital. 


-.48* 


.28 


-.34 


.ii 


-.22 


.06 


-.09 


-.46 




(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


punct . 


- ,41 


.23 


-.35 


.44 


.02 


.38 


.23 


-.20 




(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


lang. usage 


-.42 


.25 


-.35 


.08 


.22 


.17 


.13 


-.47 




(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


lang. total 


-.42 


.32 


-.40 


.22 


-.09 


.19 


.08 


-.44 




(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


maps 


-.07 


.52* 


-.20 


.36 


-.31 


.01 


.22 


-.18 




(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


graphs 


-.11 


.50* 


-.28 


.21 


-.32 


-.19 


.05 


.05 




(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


references 


-.13 


.36 


-.27 


.01 


-.21 


-.11 


-.04 


.11 




(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


work-st. total 


-.11 


.53* 


-.28 


.23 


-.32 


-.11 


.10 


-.04 




(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


arith* concept 


-.13 


.61-* 


-.01 


.34 


-.25 


.08 


.25 


-.21 




(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


arith, prob. 


-.11 


.33 


-.20 


.52* 


-.03 


.39 


.37 


-.00 




(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


arlth. total 


-.27 


.56* 


-.25 


.50* 


-.17 


.23 


.31 


-.10 




(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


composite (ITBS) 


-.24 


,55* 


-.27 


.22 


-.22 


.05 


.16 


-.31 




(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


G5 vocabulary 


-.04 


.36 


-.18 


.04 


-.16 


-.03 


.08 


-.40 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


reading 


-.15 


.40 


-.43 


.13 


-.24 


-.08 


.03 


-.36 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 
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TABLE 25 a (cont'd) 



Educational 

Development; 


Self-reliance 


i 

Personal worth 


Personal freedom 


Feeling of Belonging 


1 

[Withdrawing tendency 


Nervous Symptoms 


Personal adjustment 


u 

c 

•3 

P 

rz 

u 

i: 

r-» 

r: 

T - 1 

c 


G5 spelling 


-.11 


.08 


-.37 


.07 


-.27 


.03 


-.09 


-.35 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


capit . 


-.11 


.47* 


-.02 


.36 


-.23 


.09 


,21 


-.33 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


punct . 


-.15 


.36 


-.26 


.21 


-.24 


.10 


.06 


-.33 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


lang. usage 


-.35 


.61 


-.13 


.26 


-.15 


.18 


.21 


-.42 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


lang. total 


-.21 


.41 


-.24 


.27 


-.24 


.12 


.11 


-.38 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


maps 


-. 3 / 


.19 


-.22 


.22 


-.15 


.17 


.02 


-.20 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


graphs 


-.22 


.40 


-.30 


.22 


-.28 


.05 


.03 


-.03 




(2C) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


references 


-.40 


.52* 


-.31 


.03 


-.34 


-.16 


-.06 


-.30 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


vork-st. total 


-.37 


.44 


-.33 


.20 


-.31 


.03 


-.00 


-.19 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


arith. concept 


.02 


.32 


-.04 


-.01 


-.21 


-.15 


.04 


-.11 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


arlth. total 


-.11 


.39 
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.10 


-.14 


-.06 


..11 


-.04 




(20) 


{20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


composite (ITRS) 


-.19 


.44 


-.30 


.16 


-.24 


-.01 


.07 


-.34 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


G6 vocabulary 


-.03 


,C0** -.12 


.21 


-.36 


-.07 


.11 


-.32 




(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 
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§ 

r 


Personal Worth K 


reading 


-.10 


.53* 




(18) 


(18) 


spelling 


-.01 


.24 




(18) 


(18) 


capital . 


-.35 


.46 




(18) 


(18) 


punct . 


-.06 


.53* 




(18) 


(18) 


lang. usage 


-.23 


.75*' 




(18) 


(18) 


lang. total 


-.18 


.55* 




(18) 


(18) 


maps 


-.38 


.32 




(18) 


(18) 


graphs 


.02 


.48* 




(18) 


(18) 


references 


-.37 


.52* 




(16) 


(18) 


work-st. total 


-.27 


.SO* 




(18) 


(18) 


arith. concept 


.12 


.43 




(18) 


(18) 


arith. prob. 


-.11 


.33 




(18) 


(18) 


arith. total 


.02 


.45 




(18) 


(18) 


£ composite (ITftS) 


-.13 


,58* 


ERLC 


(18) 


(18) 
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Personal Freedom 


M 

P 

•H 

W 

c 

o 

V 

ea 

4h 

0 

w 

G 

*H 

o 

o 

b 
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1 

P, 

l 
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\A 

3 

O 

O 
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c 

o 

£ 

w 
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< 
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o 

V) 

u 
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£ 
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c 
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-.24 


.39 


-.18 


.12 


.28 


-.41 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


08) 


-.39 


.21 


-.42 


.01 


-.01 


-.22 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(13) 


-.24 


.47* 


-.16 


.11 


.14 


-.16 


(18) 


(18) 


08) 


(18)1 


(18) 


08) 


-.18 


.44 


-.33 


.03 


.17 


-.23 


OB) 


08) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


-.19 


.32 


-.28 


-.01 


.20 


-.16 


(18) 


(18) 


08) 


(18) 


(18) 


08) 


-.28 


.41 


-.34 


.05 


.14 


-.22 


(18) 


(18) 


08) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


-.17 


.05 


-.36 


-.08 


-.12 


-.00 


(18) 


(18) 
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(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


.02 


.45 


-.21 


.12 


.32 


-.24 


(18) 


(18) 
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(18) 


(18) 
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-.24 


.30 


-.32 


.07 


.09 


-.13 


(18) 


(18) 
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(18) 


(18) 


08) 


-.16 


.31 


-.34 


.04 


.11 


-.15 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


08) 


-.00 


.28 


-.27 


.03 


.17 


-.02 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


08) 


.08 


.03 


-.25 


-.06 


.03 


-.11 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


08) 


.03 


.20 


-.29 


-.01 


.13 


-.07 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


08) 


08) 


08) 


-.19 


.33 


-.33 


.03 


.17 


-.28 


08) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


08) 


(18) 
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c 
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* 
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o 


o 
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o 


•H 
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o 
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G 7 vocabulary 
reading 
spelling 
capital . 
punct . 

Jang, usage 
lang. total 
maps 
graphs 
references 
work~st. total 
arith. concept 
arith. prob. 
arith. total 



"0 

u 

a 

'O 

c 

a 

4 -> 

v: 



o 

o 

in 



o 

ERIC 



-.05 

( 16 ) 


. 56 * 

( 16 ) 


-.33 

( 16 ) 


. 75 ** 
( 16 ) 


-.22 

( 16 ) 


.20 

( 16 ) 


.42 

( 16 ) 


-.35 

( 16 ) 


.12 

( 16 ) 


.42 

( 16 ) 


-.39 

( 16 ) 


. 52 * 

( 16 ) 


-.27 

( 16 ) 


.08 

( 16 ) 


.31 

( 16 ) 


-.47 

( 16 ) 


-.16 

( 16 ) 


.34 

( 16 ) 


-.32 

( 16 ) 


.26 

( 16 ) 


-.43 

( 16 ) 


.13 

( 16 ) 


.02 

( 16 ) 


-.27 

( 16 ) 


-. 57 * 

( 16 ) 


. 52 * 

( 16 ) 


-.IS 

( 16 ) 


.45 

( 16 ) 


-.22 

( 16 ) 


.31 

( 16 ) 


.19 

( 16 ) 


.01 

( 16 ) 


-.46 

( 16 ) 


. 68 ** 

( 16 ) 


-.13 

( 16 ) 


.37 

( 16 ) 


-.29 

( 16 ) 


.09 

( 16 ) 


.18 

( 16 ) 


-.24 

( 16 ) 


-.27 

( 16 ) 


. 63 ** 

( 16 ) 


-.21 

( 16 ) 


.63 

( 16 ) 


-.18 

( 16 ) 


.28 

( 16 ) 


.42 

( 16 ) 


-.46 

( 16 ) 


-.38 

( 16 ) 


. 58 * 

( 16 ) 


-.23 

( 16 ) 


.45 

( 16 ) 


- .31 
( 16 ) 


.21 

( 16 ) 


.21 

( 16 ) 


-.27 

( 16 ) 


-.26 

( 16 ) 


.48 

( 16 ) 


-.36 

( 16 ) 


.31 

( 16 ) 


-.38 

( 16 ) 


-.07 

( 16 ) 


.08 

( 16 ) 


-.28 

( 16 ) 


-.49 

( 16 ) 


. 53 * 

( 16 ) 


-.34 

( 16 ) 


.14 

( 16 ) 


-. 12 * 

( 16 ) 


- .03 
( 16 ) 


.01 

( 16 ) 


.07 

( 16 ) 


-.30 

( 16 ) 


. 54 * 

( 16 ) 


-.31 

( 16 ) 


. 50 * 

( 16 ) 


-.25 

( 16 ) 


.21 

( 16 ) 


.24 

( 16 ) 


-.15 

( 16 ) 


-.40 

( 16 ) 


. 60 * 

( 16 ) 


-.39 

( 16 ) 


.38 

( 16 ) 


-.30 

( 16 ) 


.05 

( 16 ) 


.14 

( 16 ) 


-.16 

( 16 ) 


.14 

( 16 ) 


.27 

( 16 ) 


-.25 

( 16 ) 


.42 

( 16 ) 


-.06 

( 16 ) 


.17 

( 16 ) 


.32 

( 16 ) 


.01 

( 16 ) 


-.04 

( 16 ) 


.42 

( 16 ) 


-.15 

( 16 ) 


.30 

( 16 ) 


-.30 

( 16 ) 


-.03 

( 16 ) 


.14 

( 16 ) 


-.no 

( 16 ) 


.01 

( 16 ) 


.41 • 
( 16 ) 


-.23 

( 16 ) 


.34 

( 16 ) 


-.26 

( 16 ) 


.02 

( 16 ) 


.19 

( 16 ) 


-.05 

( 16 ) 


.17 

( 16 ) 


. 59 * 

( 16 ) 


-.34 

( 16 ) 

m 


. 58 * 

( 16 ) 


-.29 

( 16 ) 


.15 

( 16 ) 


.31 

( 16 ) 


-.30 

( 16 ) 
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vocabulary 


-.OP 

U8] 


.40 

(18) 


-.21 

(18) 


.21 

(18) 


-.25 

(18) 


.05 

(13) 


.10 

(18) 


-.41 

(18) 


reading 


-.11 

(18) 


.47* 

(18) 


-.26 

(18) 


.39 

(18) 


-.24 

(18) 


.08 

(18) 


.26 

(18) 


-.40 

(18) 


spelling 


-.15 

(18) 


.25 

(18) 


-.40 

(18) 


.07 

(18) 


-.35 

(18) 


.07 

(18) 


-.10 

(18) 


-.37 

(18) 


capital . 


-.50* 
i (18) 


.33 

(18) 


-.24 

(18) 


.23 

(18) 


.09 

(18) 


.41 

(18) 


.15 

(18) 


-.27 

(18) 


punct . 


• .51* 

(18) 


.37 

(18) 


-.08 

(18) 


-.04 

(18) 


-.10 

(18) 


.18 

(18) 


-.04 

(18) 


-.26 

(18) 


lang, usage 


-.34 

(18) 


.26 

(18) 


-.30 

(18) 


-.01 

(18) 


-.08 

(18) 


.10 

(18) 


-.08 

(18) 


-.19 

(is; 


lang. total 


-.41 

(18) 


.34 

(18) 


-.29 

(18) 


.08 

(18) 


-.13 

(18) 


.21 

(18) 


-.02 

(18) 


-.31 

(18) 


maps 


-.45 

(18) 


.53* 

(18) 


-.23 

(18) 


.29 

(18) 


-.33 

(18) 


.11 

(18) 


.09 

(18) 


-.13 

(18) 


graphs 


-.18 

(18) 


.25 

(18) 


-.231 

(18) 


.29 

(18) 


-.30 

(18) 


.05 

(18) 


-.01 

(18) 


.19 

(18) 


references 


-.24 

(18) 


.36 

(18) 


-.17 

(18) 


.35 

(18) 


-.03 

(18) 


.43 

(18) 


.34 

(18) 


-.41 

(18) 


work-st. total 


-.31 

(18) 


.41 

(16) 


-.23 

(18) 


.36 

(18) 


-.24 

08) 


.23 

(18) 


.16 

(18) 


-.13 

(18) 


arith. concept 


-.21 

(18) 


.34 

(18) 


-.28 

(18) 


.45 

(18) 


-.25 

(18) 


.06 

(18) 


.21 

(18) 


-.22 

(18) 


arith. prob. 


-.15 

(18) 


.47* 

(18) 


.10 

(18) 
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.00 

(18) 


-.13 

(18) 


-.25 

(18) 


.08 

(18) 


.03 

(18) 
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G8 arith. total 

composite (ITBS) 

G9 soc. concepts 

nat. sci. 
expression 
quant , 

reading s.s. 
reading n.s. 
reading lit. 
vocabulary 
composite (ITED) 
sources 

G10 soc. concepts 
tlAt. Bel. 
expression 

O quant. 




TABLE 25 a (cont'd) 
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e 

o 
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C 

•H 

e 

o 

iH 


4J 


C> 


CJ 


U 

c: 

ej 


U 


CJ 


X) 
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& 


un 


un 
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i H 




0 


O 


03 




to 


li 


C 


C 


B 


1 


o 


o 


•H 
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.H 


u 


M 


Cl 


V 


o 


Cl 


Cl 


<S. 


fin 


fin 


Pu 



-.14 


.47* 


-.06 


.20 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


-.26 


,43* 


-.26 


.23 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


-.12 


.10 


-.74** 


.19 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


.04 


.19 


-.45 


.04 


(19) 


(19> 


(19) 


(19) 


-.28 


.19 


-.43 


-.11 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


-.15 


.45 


-.21 


.13 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


-.24 


.21 


-.36 


-.18 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


-.03 


.29 


.05 


.22 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


-.09 


.13 


-.55* 


.00 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


-.04 


.04 


-.47* 


-.12 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


-.17 


.32 


-.51* 


.02 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


-.21 


.43. 


-.51* 


.09 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


.13 


.41 


-.38 


.47* 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


.08 


.42 


-.03 


.11 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


-OS’ 


.48* 


-.31 


.03 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


.04 


.19 


-.28 


.15 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 
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u 
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01 




«u 




TJ 

p 
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£ 
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CJ 


O 
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3 


f* 




P- 
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-c 


tr 

P 


l 


-o 


c 

r: 


•H 
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±J 
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rH 


v. 


rd 
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H 


3 
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o 


0 


c 




> 


w 


T- 


4J 


u 


u 


c 


•ri 


01 


CJ 


c 




ts 


cu 


cr. 



-.22 

(18) 


-.15 

(18) 


.15 

(18) 


-.07 

(13) 


-.24 

(18) 


.12 

(IS) 


.15 

(18) 


-.34 

(13) 


-.16 

(19) 


-.18 

(19) 


-.13 

(19) 


-.20 

(19) 


-.12 

(19) 


-.35 

(19) 


-.16 

(19) 


-.04 

(19) 


-.06 

(19) 


-.05 

(19) 


-.14 

(19) 


-.25 

(19) 


-.50* 

(19) 


-.18 

(19) 


-.09 

(19) 


.03 

(19) 


-.11 

(19) 


-.24 

(19) 


-.19 

(19) 


-.26 

(19) 


.32 

(19) 


.35 

(19) 


.40 

(19) 


.05 

(19) 


-.19 

(19) 


-.19 

(19) 


-.19 

(19) 


-.17 

(19) 


-.45 

(19) 


-.41 

(19) 


-.39 

(19) 


- .42 

(19) 


-.22 

U9) 


-.25 

(19) 


-.16 

(19) 


-.21 

(19) 


-.41 

(19) 


-.32 

(19) 


-.22 

(19) 


-.04 

(19) 


-.08 

(20) 


.02 

(20) 


.29 

(20) 


-.34 

(20) 


-.51* 

(20) 


-.25 

(20) 


-.03 

(20) 


-.5°* 

(20) 


-.27 

(20) 


-.07 

(20) 


- .06 
(20) 


-.31 

(20) 


-.19 


-.07 


.04 


.17 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 
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Development 


Self-reliance 


Personal worth 
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£ 

Qi 

4J 

PC 

c 
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u 
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■H 


Nervous Symptoms 


1 
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i 


1 Social standards 


G10 reading s.s. 


.34 


.38 


-.41 


.17 


-.12 


.01 


.03 


-.05 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


reading n.s. 


.23 


.60 


-.31 


.30 


-.26 


-.05 


.11 


-.11 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


reading lit« 


.27 


.43 


-.35 


-.04 


-.37 


-.10 


-.13 


-.15 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


vocabulary 


.24 


.41 


-.44 


.20 


-.28 


-.04 
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-.35 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


composite (IT ED) 
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.50* 


-.41 
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-.33 


-.12 
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-.17 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


sources 
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.52* 


-.13 
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-.17 


-.02 
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(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 
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.13 
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-.03 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


-.19 


-.07 


-.20 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


-.19 


.01 


-.20 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


-.19 


-.03 


-.20 


(18) 


(18) 


(18; 


-.18 


-.02 


-.15 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


-.19 


-.22 


-.38 


(18> 


(18) 


(18) 


-.21 


-.18 


-.35 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


.09 


.40 


.14 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


-.20 


.26 


-.06 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


.04 


.42 


.11 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


-.12 


.01 


-.19 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


-.23 


-.08 


-.20 


(19) 


(19) 


(19) 


-.18 


.01 


-.10 


(19) 


;.tf<) 


(19) 


-.03 


-.13 


-.17 


(19) 


(19) 


(15) 



c 

OJ 

B 

u 

M 

3 

•n 

T3 

a 

H 

4J 

o 

e-* 



-.11 

(19) 

-.21 

(18) 

-.15 

(18) 

-.18 

(18) 

-.23 

(18) 

-.29 

(18) 

-.29 

(18) 

.10 

<U) 

-.06 

(18) 

.08 

(18) 

-.16 

( 18 ) 

-.20 

(19) 

-.14 

(19) 

-.23 

(19) 



spelling 



TAOLU 25!. 



'Con!: 'll) 



o 

ERIC 




capital . 


-.10 

(19) 


.1? 

(19) 


-.34 

(19) 


-.20 

(19) 


-.23 

(19) 


-.27 

(19) 


- , 37 
(19) 


punct . 


-.14 

(19) 


.08 

(19) 


.12 

(19) 


-.17 

(19) 


-.09 

(19) 


-.11 

(19) 


-.07 

(19) 


lang. usage 


-.31 

(19) 


.15 

(19) 


-.16 

(19) 


-.32 

(19) 


-.57* 

(19) 


-.42 

(19) 


- .30 
(19) 


lang. total 


-.20 

(19) 


.15 

(19) 


-.18 

(19) 


-.20 

(19) 


-.27 

(19) 


-.27 

(19) 


-.27 

(19) 


maps 


-.10 

(19) 


.24 

(19) 


-.13 

(19) 


.14 

(19) 


.24 

(19) 


.10 

(19) 


.03 

(19) 


graphs 


-.46* 

(19) 


.10 

(19) 


-.04 

(19) 


.01 

(19) 


.OS 

(19) 


-.08 

(19) 


-.07 

(19) 


references 


-.21 

(19) 


.09 

(19) 


.06 

(19) 


-.10 

(19) 


.18 

(19) 


.11 

(19) 


-.04 

(19) 


work-st. total 


-.28 

(19) 


.16 

(19) 


-.06 

(19) 


.02 

(19) 


.16 

(19) 


.04 

(19) 


-.04 

(191 


arith. concept 


.02 

(19) 


.22 

(19) 


.08 

09) 


.24 

(19) 


.29 

(19) 


.24 

(19) 


.16 

(19) 


arith. prob. 


-.10 

(19) 


.29 

(19) 


.26 

(19) 


.22 

(19) 


.29 

(19) 


.27 

(19) 


.30 

(19) 


arith. total 


-.09 

(19) 


.23 

(19) 


• IS 
(19) 


.09 

(19) 


.28 

(19) 


.19 

(19) 


.16 

(19) 


composite (ITBS) 


-.26 

(19) 


.16 

(19) 


-.13 

(19) 


-.12 

(19) 


-.00 

(19) 


-.10 

(19) 


-.13 

(19) 


vocabulary 


- .22 
(20) 


.18 

(20) 


-.24 

(20) 


-.20 

(20) 


-.06 

(20) 


-.17 

(20) 


-.16 

(20) 


reading 


-.21 

(?0) 


.04 

(20) 


-.27 

(20) 


-.35 

(20) 


-.26 

(20) 


-.29 

(19) 


-.32 

(19) 


spelling 


-.18 

(20) 


.18 

(20) 


- . 2S 
(20) 


-.18 

(20) 


-.30 

(20) 


-.28 

(19) 


-.27 

(19) 
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TABLE 25 b (cont'd) 



Lducational 

Development 

G5 capital. 

punct . 

lang. usage 

lang. total 

maps 

graphs 

references 

work-st. total 

aritli. concept 

arith. prob, 

arith. total 

composite (1TBS) 

CO vocabulary 

O 

ERIC 

hfliflaffHEaaaa 





X 












o 






t/> 






c 






G 






o 






O 


4-» 






to 


to 


•rH 


c 




c 


G 


C 


*-> 


o 




o 


O 


o 


d 


E 


(A 


4-1 


‘rH 


«H 


*H 


4-» 


rH 






4-» 


o 


to 


H 


rH 


d 


d 


u 


3 




G 


rH 


H 




>n 




*H 


(J 


o 


X 


'O 


i/> 


O 


u 


*H 




rt 




O 






*H | 




t-H 


0/5 


X 


rH 


G 


rH 


rt 


l 


f— i 


o 


3 


rt 


-H 


• H 


• H 


o 


e 


► H 


o 


*-» 


e 


73 


E 


u 


o 


c 


rt 


o 


o 


00 


< 


u. 


1/3 


u 


00 







-.08 

( 20 ) 


.17 

( 20 ) 


.00 

( 20 ) 


.02 

( 20 ) 


-.01 

( 20 ) 


.01 

( 20 ) 


N 

O O 
• CM 


.30 

( 20 ) 


-.11 

( 20 ) 


-.06 

( 20 ) 


-.03 

( 20 ) 


.01 

( 20 ) 


-.26 

( 20 ) 


.24 

( 20 ) 


-.32 

( 20 ) 


.04 

( 20 ) 


-.17 

( 20 ) 


-.20 

( 20 ) 


13 

{ 20 ) 


.27 

( 20 ) 


-.17 

( 20 ) 


-.05 

( 20 ) 


-.13 

( 20 ) 


-.11 

( 20 ) 


f — \ 

o o 

. CM 


-.13 

( 20 ) 


.05 

( 20 ) 


-.11 

( 20 ) 


-.04 

( 20 ) 


-.08 

( 20 ) 


-.14 

( 20 ) 


.26 

( 20 ) 


.09 

( 20 ) 


.02 

( 20 ) 


.24 

( 20 ) 


.16 

( 20 ) 


-.36 

( 20 ) 


-.00 

( 20 ) 


-.23 

( 20 ) 


-.29 

( 20 ) 


-.21 

( 20 ) 


-.33 

( 20 ) 


-.21 

( 20 ) 


.or, 

( 20 ) 


-.03 

( 20 ) 


-.14 

( 20 ) 


‘ .02 
( 20 ) 


-.07 

( 20 ) 


-.38 

( 20 ) 


.03 

( 20 ) 


.05 

( 20 ) 


-.07 

( 20 ) 


.05 

( 20 ) 


-.09 

( 20 ) 


*r> ss 
o o 

. CM 


.09 

( 20 ) 


.03 

( 20 ; 


-.17 

( 20 ) 


.17 

( 20 ) 


.11 

( 20 ) 


-.21 

( 20 ) 


.07 

( 20 ) 


.04 

( 20 ) 


-.13 

( 20 ) 


.12 

(20) 


.01 

( 20 ) 


-.22 

( 20 ) 


. 14 
( 20 ) 


-.18 

( 20 ) 


-.21 

( 20 ) 


-. 10 
( 20 ) 


-.17 

( 20 ) 


-.24 

( 18 ) 


.14 

(13) 


-.24 

( 18 ) 


^ .05 
( 13 ) 


.11 

( 18 ) 


-.09 

( 13 ) 


-.10 

( 18 ) 


.38 

( 18 ) 


-.15 

( 18 ) 


-.00 

( 18 ) 


.05 

( 13 ) 


-.01 

( 18 ) 
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231 



in 



-.02 

( 20 ) 

-.06 

( 20 ) 

-.12 

( 20 ) 

-.11 

( 20 ) 

-.16 

( 20 ) 

.03 

( 20 ) 

-.36 

( 20 ) 

-.16 

( 20 ) 

-.12 

( 20 ) 

.05 

( 20 ) 

-.04 

( 20 ) 

-.20 

( 20 ) 

-.10 

( 18 ) 



ending 



-.03 

(18) 



Total ad jus 



TABLll 



(Cent Id) 



?5!> 



o 

ERJC 



y 

Educational 

Developmsnt 


Social Skills 


Anti-Social Tendency 


Family relations 


School Relations 


[ 

| Community Relations 


Social Adjustment 


Total Adjustment 


06 spelling 


-.07 


.15 


-.27 


-.09 


.00 


-.09 


-.14 




(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


capital . 


.08 


.25 


.05 


-.02 


.18 


.15 


.04 




(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


punct . 


-.14 


.11 


.02 


-.03 


.03 


-.03 


-.02 




(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


lang. usage 


-.23 


.16 


-.04 


-.08 


.06 


-.00 


-.00 




(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


Jang, total 


-.10 


.20 


-.08 


-.06 


.09 


.01 


-.03 




(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


maps 


-.23 


-.02 


.09 


-.22 


,25 


.03 


-.13 




(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


graphs 


-.36 


.26 


.26 


.18 


.24 


. 15 


.18 




(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


references 


-.34 


.09 


.01 


-.16 


.07 


-.07 


-.10 




(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


work-st. total 


-.35 


.13 


.15 


-.07 


.21 


.04 


-.02 




(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


arith. concept 


-.06 


.34 


.21 


.38 


.41 


.37 


.23 




(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


arith. prob. 


-.45 


-.01 


.07 


-.01 


.24 


-.07 


-.08 




(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


arith. total 


-.25 


.21 


.18 


.23 


.38 


.21 


.11 




(18) 


(13) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


composite (ITBS) 


-.21 


.24 


-.08 


-.01 


.15 


.01 


-.02 




(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


(18) 


G 7 vocabulary 


.07 


.46 


-.07 


.14 


.06 


.14 


.15 


' 


(16) 


(16) 


(16) 


(16) 


(16) 


(16) 


(16) 


reading 


.01 


.39 


-.21 


.04 


-.07 


-.03 


-.01 




(16) 


(16) 


(16) 


(16) 


(16) 


(16) 


(16) 
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TAill.i: ‘251> (Cont'd) 




spel 1 in? 


.13 

(16) 


.20 

(16) 


-.30 

(16) 


-.09 

(16) 


.17 

(16) 


.04 

(16) 


-.11 

(16) 


capital . 


-.15 

(16) 


.14 

(16) 


.03 

(16) 


-.08 

(16) 


.41 

(16) 


.16 

(16) 


.07 

(16) 


punct . 


-.25 

(16) 


.01 

(16) 


-.12 

(16) 


-.11 

(16) 


.12 

(16) 


-.08 

(16) 


-.15 

(16) 


lang. usage 


-.22 

(16) 


.07 

(16) 


-.15 

(16) 


-.03 

(16) 


-.07 

(16) 


-.18 

(16) 


-.07 

(16) 


lang. total 


-.12 

(16) 


.12 

(16) 


-.15 

(16) 


-.08 

(16) 


.17 

(16) 


-.01 

(16) 


-.07 

(16) 


maps 


-.21 

(16) 


.11 

(16) 


-.10 

(16) 


-.08 

(16) 


.20 

(16) 


-.06 

(16) 


-.16 

(16) 


graphs 


-.08 

(16) 


.20 

(16) 


-.04 

(16) 


-.19 

(16) 


.16 

(16) 


.11 

(16) 


.00 

(16) 


references 


-.06 

(16) 


.22 

(16) 


-.04 

(16) 


-.12 

(16) 


.IS 

(16) 


.07 

(16) 


.02 

(16) 


work-st. total 


-.03 

(16) 


.20 

(16) 


-.07 

(16) 


- 15 
(16) 


.19 

(16) 


.04 

(16) 


-.05 

(16) 


arith. concept 


.09 

(16) 


.56* 

(16) 


.25 

(16) 


.26 

(16) 


.37 

(16) 


.43 

(16) 


.37 

(16) 


arith. prob. 


-.19 

(16) 


.43 

(16) 


.11 

(16) 


.26 

(16) 


.30 

(16) 


.25 

(16) 


.17 

(16) 


arith. total 


-.12 

(16) 


.45 

(16) 


.11 

(16) 


.23 

(16) 


.28 

(16) 


.25 

(16) 


.19 

(16) 


composite (ITBS) 


-.03 

(16) 


.38 

(16) 


-.09 

(16) 


.05 

(16) 


.16 

(16) 


.11 

(16) 


.06 

(16) 



ERIC 
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TA;;i.f: t:>!> (rent'd) 




O 

ERIC 



vocabulary 


-.20 

(18) 


.35 

(18) 


-.13 

(18) 


r — i I 

00 o 

w ro 


-.10 

(18) 


-.08 

(18) 


-.12 

(18) 


reading 


-.19 

(18) 


.29 

(18) 


-.19 

(18) 


.01 

(18) 


.02 

(18) 


-.07 

(18) 


-.09 

(18) 


spelling 


.02 

(18) 


.32 

(18) 


-.45 

(18) 


-.10 

(18) 


-.16 

(18) 


-.18 

(18) 


-.24 

(18) 


capital . 


.05 

(18) 


.39 

(18) 


-.01 

(18) 


-.14 

(18) 


.04 

(18) 


.06 

(18) 


.06 

(18) 


punct . 


-.08 

(18) 


.19 

(18) 


- .28 
(18) 


-.22 

(18) 


-.04 

(18) 


-.15 

(18) 


-.16 

(18) 


lang. usage 


-.01 

(18) 


.21 

(18) 


-.26 

(18) 


-.15 

(18) 


-.23 

(18) 


-.13 

(18) 


-.23 

(18) 


lang. total 


.01 

(18) 


.32 

(18) 


-.29 

(18) 


-.16 

(18) 


-.10 

(18) 


-.10 

(18) 


-.15 

(18) 


maps 


-.06 

(18) 


.13 

(18) 


-.08 

(18) 


-.11 

(18) 


.31 

(18) 


.11 

(18) 


-.05 

(18) 


graphs 


.23 

(18) 


.17 

(18) 


.15 

(18) 


.01 

(18) 


.46 

(18) 


.30 

(18) 


.12 

(18) 


references 


.05 

(18) 


.45 

(18) 


-.11 

(18) 


-.00 

(18) 


.05 

(18) 


.07 

(18) 


.11 

(18) 


work-st. total 


.09 

(18) 


.30 

(18) 


-.01 

(18) 


-.03 

(18) 


.31 

(18) 


.23 

(18) 


.08 

(18) 


arith . «:oncept. 


-.23 

(18) 


.14* 

(18) 


.07 

(18) 


.11 

(18) 


.21 

(18) 


.04 

(18) 


-.04 

(18) 


arith. prob. 


-.52* 

(18) 


.01 

(18) 


.14 

(18) 


-.07 

(18) 


.10 

(18) 


-.08 

(18) 


-.06 

(18) 


arith. total 


- .46 
(18) 


.06 

(18) 


.12 

(18) 


.02 

(18) 


.18 

(18) 


-.02 

(18) 


-.06 

(18) 
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Table 25b (cont'd) 



Educational 

Development 




G 8 composite (ITBS) 
G 9 soc. concepts 
nat. sci. 
expressions 
quant. 

reading s, s. 
reading n.s, 
reading lit. 
vocabulary 
composite (ITED) 
sources 

G 10 soc. concepts 



ERIC 



-.15 

( 18 ) 


.33 

( 18 ) 


-.14 

( 18 ) 


-.06 

( 18 ) 


.04 

( 18 ) 


-.03 

( 18 ) 


-.10 

( 18 ) 


-.03 

( 19 ) 


.06 

( 19 ) 


.08 

( 19 ) 


-.40 

( 19 ) 


-.36 

( 19 ) 


-.16 

( 19 ) 


-.31 

( 19 ) 


-.21 

( 19 ) 


-.04 

( 19 ) 


.32 

( 19 ) 


-.30 

( 19 ) 


-.32 

( 19 ) 


-.11 

( 19 ) 


-.23 

( 19 ) 


-.18 

( 19 ) 


.01 

( 19 ) 


-.12 

( 19 ) 


-. 51 * 

( 19 ) 


-.41 

( 19 ) 


-.33 

( 19 ) 


-.33 

( 19 ) 


-.18 

( 19 ) 


-.05 

( 19 ) 


.07 

( 19 ) 


-.08 

( 19 ) 


.12 

( 19 ) 


.05 

( 19 ) 


.12 

( 19 ) 


-.44 

( 19 ) 


-.05 

( 19 ) 


-.07 

( 19 ) 


-. 46 * 

( 19 ) 


-.41 

( 19 ) 


-.42 

( 19 ) 


-.45 

( 19 ) 


.04 

( 19 ) 


.28 

( 19 ) 


.23 

( 19 ) 


-.02 

( 19 ) 


.06 

( 19 ) 


.22 

( 19 ) 


.33 

( 19 ) 


-.16 

( 19 ) 


-.03 

( 19 ) 


-.06 

( 19 ) 


-.34 

( 19 ) 


-.34 

( 19 ) 


-.25 

( 19 ) 


-.32 

( 19 ) 


-.23 

( 19 ) 


-.01 

( 19 ) 


-.24 

( 19 ) 


-.16 

( 19 ) 


-.33 

( 19 ) 


-.36 

( 19 ) 


-. 50 * 

( 19 ) 


-.26 

( 19 ) 


.01 

( 19 ) 


.01 

( 19 ) 


-.38 

( 19 ) 


-.34 

( is ) 


-.26 

( 19 ) 


-.35 

( 19 ) 


-.24 

( 19 ) 


-.08 

( 19 ) 


-.00 

( 19 ) 


-.31 

( 19 ) 


-.17 

( 19 ) 


-.19 

( 19 ) 


-.30 

( 19 ) 


.12 

( 20 ) 


.27 

( 20 ) 


-.00 

( 20 ) 


-.02 

( 20 ) 


-.09 

( 20 ) 


.06 

( 20 ) 


.04 

( 20 ) 


-.27 

( 20 ) 


-.29 

( 20 ) 


-.26 

( 20 ) 


-.11 

( 20 ) 


-.24 

( 20 ) 


-.38 

( 20 ) 


-.40 

( 20 ) 



nat. sci. 



■Bible 25b (Cont'.d) 



Educational 

Development 


Social Skills 


Anti -Social Tendenc 


Family Relations 


School Relations 


Community Relations 


Social Adjustment 


Total Adjustment 


G10 




.16 


.05 


.08 


.01 


.09 


.08 


.02 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


reading s.s. 




.15 


.27 


.09 


-.21 


-.15 


.01 . 


-.05 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


reading tws* 




.26 


.16 


.03 


-.03 


-.07 


-.oh ■ 


-.07 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


reading lit. 




.16 


.07 


-.32 


-.21* 


-.10 


-.17 ■ 


-.27 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 1 


(20) 


vocabulary 




.11 


.15 


-.16 


-.17 


-.19 • 


-.15 ■ 


-.23 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


composite (ITCD) 




.20 


.111 


-.06 ■ 


-.111 ■ 


-.11 


-.08 • 


-.16 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


sources 


• 


05 


.07 


-.09 


-.23 


.08 


.06 


-.00 




(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 


(20) 1 


(20) 



*p •i .05 

*«p < .01 
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o 

ERIC 



Significant correlates of this personality variable 
were grade 4 reading (r=.S8, df«17, P<.01), maps (r*.52, df= 

17, p<^.05), graphs (r=.50, df=17, p<.0f>) , work-study total 
(r=.53, df=17, p.< .0S) f arithmetic concept (r=.61, df**17, p^ .01), 
arithmetic total (r=.56, df=17, p^.QS), composite score (r= 

.55, df=17, p^.OS); grade S capitalization (r= .47 ,df=18, p< .05) ; 
references {r=.52, df*18 # p <: 05) ; grade 6 vocabulary (r=.60, 
df=16, p^-01), reading (r*.53, df*16, p<..05), punctuation {r-.53, 
d f = 16 , p<.05), language usage (r-.75, df-16, p<.01), language 
total (r=. 55 , df-16, p<.C5), graphs (r=.48, df=16, p^.05), 
references (r».52, df=16, pc. 05), work-study total (r*.50, df= 

16, p<.u5), composite score (re.58, df=16, p^T.05); grade 7 
vocabulary (r*.56, df«14, p<.05), capitalization (r=.S2, df*= 

14, p < .05) , punctuation {r*.68, df*14, p<.01), language usage 
(ra.63, df*14, p^.01), language total {r=.58, df=14, p<^.01), 
graphs {t-.SZ, df=14, p<.05), references (r=.54, df=14, p<.05), 
work-study total (r=.6Q, df*14, p<.05), composite score (r*.59, 
df=14, p<,05); grade 8 reading (r«.47, df*16, p<.05), maps 
(r=.53, df=16, pc.05), arithmetic problem (r*.47, df*16, p<£.05), 
arithmetic total (r=.47, df»16, p<.05), composite score (r*.48, 
df =16, p<.05); and grade 10 expression (r*,48, df=)8, p<.05) f 
composite score (r*.50, df*18, p <^05), sources (r=„52, df»18, 
p <. 05) . 

These findings revealed that higher degree of personal 
worth shown at grade 1 tended to have significantly positive 
effect on the overall educational development at grades 4, 6, 

7, 8, and 10. Individuals with higher first-grade personal worth 
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tended also to do better In capitalization and reading references 
at the fifth grade level. 

D-3-c. Correlates of Personal Freedom 

The degree of personal freedom, as measured at grade 1, 
was found to have a significantly negative relation to the 
ninth-grade overall educational development in general and 
the ninth-grade achievement in the understanding of basic 
social concepts, interpretation of literary materials, 
vocabulary, and using sources of information in particular. 

The breakdown of the significant correlates of this 
personality variable is as follows: grade 9 social concepts 
(r*-.74, df=*17, p<.01) , reading literary materials (r* -.55, 
df«l7, p<.05), vocabulary (r° -.47, df®17, p<.05), composite 
score (r« -.51, d f =*17 , p<.o5), and sources (r«*-.51, df* 17, 
p C.05) . 



D-3-d. Correlates of Feeling of Belonging 

Significant correlates of this personality variable found 
were: grade 4 arithmetic problem (r* .52, df»17, p<.05), 
arithmetic total (r* .50, df-17, p <. 0 5 ) ; grade 6 capitalization 
(r*.47, df»16, p< . 0 5 ) ; grade 7 vocabulary (r*.75, df«14, p<.01), 
reading (r- .52, df-14, p<.05) , references (r*.50, df»14, p<-05), 
composite score (r«.53, df-14, p<.05); and grade 10 social 
concepts (r*.47, df-18, p<*05) . 




The lower the level of feeling of belonging shown at the 
first grade level the more problems one would have in arithmetic 
at the fourth grade; capitalization at the sixth grade; 
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overall academic areas as veil as vocabulary, reading, using 
references at the seventh grade; and the understanding of 
basic social concepts at the tenth grade. 


U-3-e. 


Correlates of Withdrawing Tendency 

It V3S found that the higher the withdrawing tendency 
shown at grade 1 the more problems one would have in the 
development of quantitative thinking (r- -.50, df=17, p<r,05) 
at grade 9 and t lie general background in the natural sciences 
(r=» -.51, df=18, p<.05), at grade 10. 


D-3-f . 


Correlates of Wervous Symptoms 

rtone of the 106 measures of educational achievement and 
development correlated significantly with the nervous symptoms 
measured at the first grade level. 


D-3-g. 


Correlates Personal Adjustment 

The measure of personal adjustment is the subtotal of self- 
confidence, personal worth, personal freedom, feeling of belonging, 
withdrawing tendency, and nervous symptoms. 

This attribute, measured at grade 1, did not correlate 
significantly with any of the 106 measures of educational achievement 
and development. 


u-3-h. 


Correlates of Social Standards 

Social standards measured at grade 1 showed significantly 
negative correlations with the achievement in language (r» -.48, 
df“16, p<.05), at grade 3 and general background in the natural 
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sciences (r 3 -.50, df-18, p^05) at grade 10. 



D-3-i Correlates of Social Skills 

The level of social skills, as measured at grade 1, seemed 
to have significantly negative effect on the ability to read 
graphs (r= -.46, df**17, p<05) at grade 4 and the ability to 
solve arithmetic problem (r= -.52, df«16, p^.05) at grade 8. 

D-3-j. Correlates of Anti-Social Tendency, 

The only significant correlate of this personality 
variable found was grade 7 arithmetic concept (v** .56, df=»14, 
p^.05) . 

D-3-k. Correlates of Family Relations 

Family relations, measured at the first grade level, seemed 
to have a negative effect on the achievement of the seventh- 
grade arithmetic concept (r- -.49, df»16, p£.05). 

D-3-1. Correlates of School Relations 



School relations at grade 1 was found to correlate 
significantly and negatively with the appropriateness of expression 
(r« -.51, d £*17 9 p ^.05) and interpretation of reading materials 
in social studies (r* -.46, df«17, p^.05) at grade 9. 

D-3-*m. Correlates of Community Relations 




Community relations measured at grade 1 seemed to have a 
significantly negative effect on the fourth-grade language usage 
(r« -.51, df-17, p^05). 
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Correlates of Social Adjustment 

The measure of social adjustment is the subtotal of social 
standards, social skills, anti-social tendency, family relations, 
school relations, and community relations* 

This personality variable, measured at grade 1, did not 
correlate significantly with any of the 106 measures of educa- 
tional achievement and development. 

Correlates of Total Adjustment 

The total adjustment score is the composite of personal 
adjustment and social adjustment scores. 

The level of total adjustment, as measured at grade 1 , 
seemed to have a significantly negative effect on the 
achievement of thf? ninth-grade vocabulary (r« -.50, df*17, 
p <i 05) . 

The First-Grade IQ and Reading Readiness as Determinants of 
Educational Development 

Scholastic aptitude and reading readiness of the subjects, 
measured by the SRA Intelligence Test and the Lee-Clark Reading 
Test, at grade 1 were examined in relation to a total of 115 
measures of educational achievement and development covering the 
period from grade 2 through grade 10. 

Results of the correlational analyses are summarized in 
Table 26. 
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TABLE 26 



Correlations between the First Grade I.Q., Reading Readiness 
and Educational Development Measured at Grades 2-10. 

(Figure in Parentheses Indicates Number of Cases) 



Educational 

Development 



Mi 



First Grade 



Read! n g Readines s 




vocabulary 


.55* 


(13) 


- (0) 




comprehension 


.68* 


(13) 


- <0) 




total reading 


.62* 


(13) 


- (0) 




mech. English 


.41 


(13) 


- (0) 




spelling 


.36 


(13) 


- (0) 




total language 


.45 


(13) 


- (0) 




arith. reson 


.38 


(13) 


- (0) 




arith, fund. 


.24 


(13) 


- (0) 




arith. total 


.22 


(13) 


- (0) 




total (CAT) 


.55* 


(13) 


- (0) 




vocabulary 


.69** 


(31) 


.S3* 


(16) 


comprehension 


.62** 


(32) 


.52* 


(16) 


total reading 


.67** 


(31) 


.54* 


(16) 


mech. English 


.70** 


(31) 


.S3* 


(16) 


spelling 


.45* 


(31) 


.25 


(16) 


total lang. 


.57** 


(31) 


.36 


(16) 


arith. reason. 


.65** 


(31) 


.52* 


(1C) 


arith. fund. 


53** 


(31) 


.18 


(16) 


arith. total 


.67** 


(31) 


.45 


(16) 
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TABLE 26 (cont.) 



Educational 

Development 



First Grade 



I.Q. 



Reading Readiness 



G3 total (CAT) 

G 4 Vocabulary 
reading 
spelling 
capitalization 
punctuation 
lang. usage 
lang. total 
maps 
graphs 
references 
work-st. total 
arith. concept 
arith. prob. 
arith. total 
composite (1TBS) 
G 5 Vocabulary 
reading 
spel 1 ing 
capital! zation 
punctuation 



O 




,64**{31) 


.45 (16) 


.62** (32) 


.44 (17) 


.78** (32) 


.59*{17) 


.63** (32) 


.58* (17) 


.6_**(32) 


.43 (17) 


.49** (32) 


.34 (17) 


.46** (32) 


.10 (17) 


.64** (32) 


.44 (17) 


.58**(32) 


.54*(17) 


.53** (32) 


.37 (17) 


.62**(32) 


.41 (17) 


.65** (32) 


.49* (17) 


.57** (32) 


.55 (17) 


.33* (32) 


.49*(17) 


. 52** (32) 


.62* (17) 


.74** (32) 


.56* (17) 


.56* *(33) 


.20 (18) 


.58** (33) 


.35 (18) 


.41* (33) 


.43(18) 


.41* (33) 


.27(18) 


.48** (33) 


.32(18) 
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TAB Lli 26 (cont *d) 



Educational 

Development 



05 lan g. usage 

lang. total 
maps 
graphs 
references 
work-st. total 
arith,. concept 
arith. prob. 
arith. total 
composite (ITBS.l 
G 6 vocabulary 
reading 
spelling 
capitalization 
punctuation 
lang. usage 
lang. total 



0 




Tirst Grade 



I .Q. ^Reading Readiness 



.42* (33) 


.33 (18) 


.54** (33) 


.40 (18) 


. 55** (33) 


.44 (18) 


.67** (33) 


.60* (18) 


.66** (33) 


.67** (18) 


.71** (33) 


.67** (18) 


.58** (33) 


.35 (18) 


.40* (33) 


.11 (18) 


.57** (3J) 


.23 (18) 


.65**(33) 


.39 (18) 


. 51** (31) 


.16 (16) 


.57** (31) 


.33(16) 


.49** (31) 


.45 (16) 


.41* (31) 


.10 (16) 


.38* (31) 


.25 (16) 


.42* (31) 


.33 (16) 


. 50** (31) 


.32 (16) 


.60** (31) 


.60 (16) 


. 57** (31) 


.48 (16) 


.65** (31) 


.53* (16) 
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maps 

graphs 

references 



TABLE 26 (cont'd) 



Educational 



First Grade 



Development 


i. a. 


Reading Readiness 


GC work-st. total 


.65** (31) 


.61* 


(16) 


arith. concept 


.71** (31 3 


.47 


(16) 


arith. prob. 


. 61** (31) 


.46 


(16) 


arith, total 


.72** (31 ) 


.51* 


U<J) 


composite (ITBS) 


. 65** (31) 


.39 


(16) 


G 7 vocabulary 


.S2**(29) 


.20 


(15) 


reading 


.45* (29) 


.40 


(15) 


spelling 


. 55** (29) 


.57* 


(15) 


capitalization 


.65**(29) 


.47 


(15) 


punctuation 


.65** (29) 


.48 


(15) 


lang. usage 


.40* (29) 


.39 


(15) 


lang. total 


. 65** (29) 


.54* 


(15) 


maps 


.73** (29) 


.78** 


•(IS) 


graphs 


.41* (29) 


.50 


(15) 


references 


.59** (29) 


.37 


(15) 


work-st. total 


.66** (29) 


.67** 


(15) 


arith. concept 


.58** (29) 


.51* 


(15) 


arith. prob. 


.56** (29) 


.63* 


(15) 


arith total 


.61** (29) 


.59* 


OS) 


composite (ITUS) 


.67** (29) 


.53* 


(15) 



0 
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TABLE 26 (Cont'd) 



Educational First Gtade 



Development 


i.q. 


Reading Readiness 


G 8 vocabulary 


.64** (32) 


.33 (17) 


reading 


.58** (32) 


.44 (17) 


spelling 


.40* (32) 


.35 (17) 


capitalization 


,53**(32) 


.32 (17) 


punctuation 


.50** (32) 


.25 (17) 


lang. usage 


•51**(32) 


.13 (17) 


lang. total 


,55**(32) 


.31 (17) 


maps 


,66**(32) 


.77** (17) 


graphs 


.57**(32) 


.27 (17) 


references 


,62**{32) 


.50 (17) 


work-st. total 


.69** (32) 


. 56* (17) 


arith. concept 


. 57** (32} 


.58* (17) 


arith. prob. 


,4S**(32) 


.34 (17) 


arith. total 


,55**(32) 


.S3*(17) 


composite (ITBS) 


, 70** (32) 


.49*(17) 


G 9 soc. concept 


.38* (31) 


.20 (17) 


nat. sci. 


.35 (31) 


.04 (17) 


expression 


.44 * (31) 


.22 (17) 


quantitative 


.54 *.*(31) 


.56*(17) 


reading soc. st, 


.55 **(31) 


.19 (17) 


reading nat. sci. 


.21 (31) 


-.19 (17) 




Table 26 



Educational 

Development 



First Grade 





I.Q. 


Reading Readiness 


C '3 reading lit, 


.27 (31) 


.03(17) 


vocabulary 


.44* (31) 


.36(17) 


composite (ITED) 


. 55** (31) 


.24(17) 


sources 


. 57** (31) 


.18(17) 


G 10 soc. concept 


.25 (33) 


.15 (18) 


nat. sci. 


.25 (33) 


.26 (18) 


expression 


.63** (33) 


.57'- (18) 


quantitative 


.49** (33) 


.53* (18) 


reading soc. st. 


.57** (33) 


.35 (18) 


reading nat . sci. 


.S6**(33) 


.37 (18) 


reading lit. 


.64** (33) 


.45 (18) 


vocabulary 


.63** (33) 


.46* (18) 


composite (ITED) 


.64** (33) 


. 48* (18) 


Sources 


.37* (33) 


. 50* (18) 



* p <.os 

** p<.oi 
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D-4-a Correlates of the First Cra<Je I.Q. 

The first grade I.Q. proved to be a very powerful determinant 
of educational achievement and development throughout the period 
from grade 2 to grade 10. 

As can be seen in Table 26, all but 11 out of 115 measures of 
educational achievement and development correlated significantly 
and positively, beyond the .05 level of significane, with the first 
grade I.Q. These findings revealed that the lower the individual's 
I.Q. at grade 1 the more difficult would be his problems in the devel- 
opment of overall academic skills during the period from grade 2 
through grade 10. 

D-4-b Correlates of the First Grade Reading Readiness 

Individuals who had lower level of reading readiness at grade 
1 appeared to have learning problems in the areas of vocabulary 
(r* .53, df« 14, p«£,05), comprehension (r« .52, df® 14, p^.05), 

total reading (r* .54, df»* 14, p ^05), mechanics of Knglish (r« .53, 
df- 14, p <1.05), and arithmetic reasoning (r- .52, df® 14, p<^.05), 
at grade 3; reading (r* .59, df*= 15, p<:.05), spelling (r- .53, 
cjf- 15, p«^.05), reading maps (r« .54, df- 15, p<l*05), work-study 
skills (r" .49, df- 15, p ^05), and arithmetic problem (r- .49, 
df- 15, p 05) , and overall academic achievement (r= .56, df- 15, 
p<.05) at grade 4; reading graphs (r- .60, df- 16, p C.05) , 
using references (r- .67, df- 16, p^f.01), and total work-study 
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skills (r=»67, df=16, p^.Ol) at grade 5; using references 
(r=.53, df=14, p<,05), total work-study skills (r=.61, df- 
14, p<..05), and total arithmetic skills (r=.51, df=14, 
p<.05) at grade 6; spelling (r=.57, df=13, p <r.05) language 
(r=.54, df=13, p< . 05) , reading maps (r=.78, df=13, p <..01) , 
total work-study skills (r=.67, df=13, p<..01), arithmetic 
concept (r-.51, df=!3, p^.05), arithmetic problem (r-.63, 
df~13, p^.05), total arithmetic skills (r=.59, df=13, p<r.o5), 
and overall educational achievement (r-.53, df=13, p<r. o!5) at 
grade 7; reading maps (r=.77, dl«15, p<*.01), total work -study 
skills (r=.56, df=15, p<.05), arithmetic concept (r=.58, df=15, 
pC.05), total arithmetic skills (r=.53, df=15, p<.05), and 
overall educational achievement (r=,49, df-15, p<.05) at 
grade 8; quantitative thinking (r-.56, df=15, p-< .OS) at grade 
9; and expression (r=.57, df®16, p<..05), quantitative thinking 
(r=.53, df=16, p<..o5), vocabulary (r-,46, dfsl6, p -c. . 0!>) , 
overall educational development {r= .43, df=16, p^.05), and 
using sources of information (r=.50, df=16, p^.05) at grade 
10. 
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CHAPTER IV 



SUMMARY, DISCUSSIONS, AND CONCLUSIONS 

The purpose of the studv was to establish criteria for the ident- 
ification of preschool children with learning problems. 

The 10 .score for the group remained normal to slightly above 
normal over a period of eight years , but the individual scores tended 
to vary more as the members grew older. Although there was still a 
significant correlation (,5R) between 10 scores in the 1st and Sth grades, 
it was relatively low, indicating an increase of 10 variance over time. 

A possible source of the variance may be attributable to fluctuation in 
mental doval cm ont among the subiect between the two specific points in 
time. It is possible that the discouragement and lowering of self-con- 
fidence and deteriorating social adjustment, which the data indicate were 
evident as the youngster approached the sixth grade, nay have contributed 
to the variance. 

Academic achievement throughout the eight years was compared within 
each academic area. The group as a whole had an above average achieve- 
ment in reading and vocabulary throughout the grades. Their achieve- 
ments in spelling, language, punctuation and capitalization, however, fell 
below the expected mean from 5th to Sth grade. 

Reading readiness was a variable compared with educational achievement 
Individuals who had a lover level of reading readiness at first grade 
appeared to have learning problems in the area of vocabulary, comprehension 
total reading, mechanics of English and arithmetic reasoning in third 
grade. The learning problems extended to overall academic achievement in 
grades 4, 7, S, 10. 

Most research compares reading readiness and ability with specific 



psycho 1 ogi cal factors. It has been found that minority groans and 
sub-cu: turn groups are less verbal than ruddle class children and 
consequently are poor readers. The subjects in this .study were middle 
cl-?s Vi.'-pst socially and culturally. Therefore, it could he 
concludr.fi that the rending readiness was related to I , ~hi 1 it-*, i n 
•?v. iv a.1 rather than being related to psychological factors. 

Perhaps attention should be given to other factors when consider- 
ing reading readiness at first grade level and the academic achievement 
iu later grades. r.duo aters responsible for determining content often 
f a. 11 - c.njider the child in all his aspects. 

fhe parent i arc prone to consider the child a physiological organ- 
ist’ with biological mechanisms and requirements . In reality he is a 
psychological being following psychological laws in thought, interpret- 
ation. action and interaction. A child is a social being who sti'ives to 
belong and functions as a member of a group, "his basic needs are fulfilled 
at any age only if lie has a chance to function adequately on all levels - 
biological, psychological and social." (Dreikuvs 196fi) Readiness and 
later learning must acknowledge areas other tha.i rental processes. The 
rental life Must be looked upon as a part of th i total personality of the 
individual and only one clcr.ont in a novenent toward a final goal. It is 
paramount, therefore.- that novcr’ont toward readiness and academic achieve 
rent is related to thing, s as the child sees thon, his goals. If consider- 
ation is not given to the child's perception, » possible conflict between 
the child's goals and reading readiness development and later non-learn- 
ing could result. If, for cnample, the soclo-j sychologicnl needs of a ptc- 
schoolcr arc not being, fulfilled by the family and the school , lie will show 
little enthusiasm for reading readiness instruction either at bore or at 
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school or later academic pursuits. 

There is a relat lonship „ then, bctMceii the individuals self-concept 
ami Ms readiness to learn at any s tare of his developnort. Every indi v- 
idual lias in his r>n!;e-up self-attitudes that are important components in 
Win personality. The child's ability to find his place among his peers 
rests in a largo part umon his concept of himself. It can be concluded 
that a knowledge of the relationship between sel f-nt t ititdcs and other 
individuals and groups ;;oulc: be advantageous to loth parents and teachers. 

In a study of j unior-high school students lie C t and Sonstegard (1965) 
concluded that "probably not nearly enough is being done in school admin- 
istration in conjunction with counseling ant guidance to relate curriculum 
to attitudinal profiles that reflect self-concept ions ♦ " The sane con- 
clusion could probably be related to reading readiness. 

From 4th to 3th grade, arithmetic concept score* were generally 
above average for the subject group. There was, however, a below average 
mean for performance on arithmetic problems during that tine span. n ro’ ler 
wlv*. ■■■■:* 'rr.ance decreased and was related significantly to lover 
self-confidence among underachievers . 

The mean level of the subjects as a group cn work-study ski Hr in- 
dicates that their achievement level was above the expected grade level. 

The subjects ar a group also had above average expected means on use of 
references, and use of graphs. 

On the California Test tf Personality there were several shif . ov 
the subjects as a group from first to fourth grades. The sense of 
personal freedom, anti -social tendencies, family and community relations 
decreased over tine, while withdrawing tcnd*encies and nervous svmptons 
Increased from first to fourth grade. 

Tic undcr«,ch ie/ing students i n readily wore compared to their achieving 



classmates on personality characteris tics . It was found that in the 



third grade level there was n significant difference between the tv/o groups 
on the level of dl scouragenent , although there was no ether characteristic 
at that time that differentiated between the achievers and underachievers, 
by grade 5 the characteristics having; to dr **ith sensitive areas and 
'ttor.tion spans si gnif icantly dif ferentiated between the achievers and under- 
achievers. 

The data indicate, therefore, th; t In the reading area the under-* 
a-jhi ove^s showed signs of discouragers nt * /a the subjects progressed u n 
through the grade levels the reading underachiever manifested other 
symptoms. They be cane nore sensitive about being over might, having speech 
prohle and participation in peer activity. The shorter attention span 
together with the above symptoms paralleled a deceleration in subject 
latter progress* by the tire they reached the sixth grade level the under- 
achievers exhibited s\ less desirable social adjustment and were consider- 
ably more sensitive to being overweight or having other problems, such as 
speech. The freruency of par ticiiJ.it Ion in class discussion also decreased. 

It is perhaps safe to conclude that discouragement , which appears 
iron the data to becor'e a serious ft ctor as far as acadenic function is 
concerned at the third grad rt level, denotes \ questioning by the child 
of his oxti personal worth, by the ;ire he reaches the fifth grade he is 
well on iiis way to giving up. be nay feel, ,T 7hat is the use, 1 am not 
getting anywhere anyway. 11 Consequently, it appears not to be a natter of 
shortening attention span but a ratter of tuciLng out the teacher. As he 
strives to be left ulomr, classroom participation decreases. This is 
similar to what Torrance (1%2) fouid. lie concluded that creativity of 
children had boon destroyed by the nine tliey had reached the fourth grade. 

spelling wan another area in the examination of underachlevenent . 
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A.l though evident earlier it was not until the fifth grade that the dif- 
ference between t’je spelling achiever and underachiever became significant 
as it pertained, to the level of self-conf idence , academic progress and 
sensitivity to being overweigh t , and having speech problems. !‘y the tine 
the subjects had reached sixth grade there v/as a significant difference 
between the spelling underachiever and achiever in the area of discharge 
of responsibility and attention needs as well as academic progress in 
other areas. Those who were mu! ora hievers began disturbing in the class- 
room This would indie ite that the underachievers were beginning to turn 
from the useful side of life to the i ;eless. Everyone wants to contribute 
and feel worthwhile. If the individual is unable to find a place in a 
useful manner ho nay give up and become disruptive. 

h *'eo fi. etvr.. c:: served that the children who were experiencing 
success watched the teacher intently. Other children who were loss success- 
ful, the short attention spanner^ tuned the teacher off and engaged in 
various activities, i.e., talking to each other, munching, day dreaming, 
or playing with some object. The children who were at t entive^vat ched the 
teacher to discover the approval clues which kept them informed as to 
whether their responses were correct and their behavior acceptable. 

The 5th grade underachievers , when compared to the achiever cn prog- 
ress In arithmetic nade as could be expected, significantly slower progress 
in other acadcric areas as well. This was consistent. Perhaps of more 
importance, they had significantly keener feelings about being overweight 
or having speech problems and a shorter attention s; an was evident. Further- 
more, they v;crc more easily discouraged. In the sixth grade, underachieved 
'.’ere significantly lower In self-confidence, and the less satisfactory over- 
all academic progress continued. 

Short attention span and sensitivity about weight and speech were a 
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recurring ch tractor is t ics of underachievers . 



Those tv’ 10 v/ere basic si: ills 



undcrach i avers at the fifth grade level were significantly more aggress ivc; , 
and at the sixth grade level had a significantly poorer social ad jus treat . 

In sir vary, the characteristic that differentiated under achievers 
was the it. iders tnndable generalised lac!: of academic progress rather than 
nnderach i cvcment in isolate 1 areas, sensitivity to real or imagined 
personal deficiencies, arc 1 short attention sunn. 

Voimtetn (l?f*' > - 9 ) related «rvdera.c!iievonent to length of attention 
s'v:n. The attributed the differences in attention to the age difference 
in children as they entered first grade. Perhaps , rather than seeking 
causes for short attention span, an attempt should be nade to discover 
thu purpose the child had. for not paying attention. Vhe development of a 
inch, of self -confidence -nd discouragement among the underachievers per- 
haps indicates increased inferiority feelings. A feeling of not being 
appreciated because he does not attain the level of accomplishment expected 
and bees, lay convinced he does not have a place among his peer 
leads to the pursuit of ficticious goals, 

Th?ra arc four ficticious goals, anyone of which a child night 
select, r.c might turn to keeping the teacher bu.:y with bin by not paying 
attention and playing help] ess • he night become so discouraged as to 
give up trying and prove how inadequate he is so that he will be left alone 
He nay turn to conflict with the teacher to defeat her in order t prove 
that at least in one area he can achieve, being nore powerful than adults, 
be ray feel that he is being hurt and set out to hurt other people. 

Tic tenth graders who found Mathematics difficult were compared with 
others at the sane grade level. The data indicate that those who exper- 
ienced the ’ os t difficulty in mathematics had a rjignifican tly lower level 
of development in the following: the ability to do quantitative thinking, 
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t ho. ability to interpret reading nnccrial in natural sciences, using 
sources of inform ation > tinders landing basic social concept, general 
bac!-'. ground in the natural sciences and general vo cab til ary . ?!ost revealing 
perhaps was that the data indicated that the parents of the tenth 
graders who had difficulty with natheuatics had a significantly less 
favorable attitude toward their children’s freedon than did patents 
of the children who did uel l in mathematics , 

Success in mathematics requires confidence in one’s ability to solve 
problems. The ability to solve problems requires judgement, and judge- 
rents stem from experience. An individual without the freedon to explore 
and experience would not have much to fall bach, upon as a basis for raking 
judgements. The converse of permitting children freedon to manage, with 
guidance, their otm affairs, is external management and making decisions 
the children nust follow. Rigid directions and the absence of freedom to 
experience, as a basis for judgement making and problem solving on one’s 
own is also probably paralleled by high parental standards and expectation; 
expectations the child nay feel he cannot attain. 

Comparisons worm :\c * o between tenth graders ^ho considered history, 
which is a branch of social studies, to be difficult with those r ./ho felt they 
were doing well in this academic area. The tenth graders who found 
history difficult showed: 

1) Greater discrepancy between ideal self and perceived self. 

2) Rosser degree of perceived parental acceptance (the larger the 
score the greater the deviation and thus, t lie lesser the degree 
of perceived parent’s acceptance) * 

3) Greater tendency to become upset or sick, especially when faced 
with a difficult school problem or situation 

4) bowi-r level of ability to interpret reading materials in the social 





s cion cos . 



History and social .studios require; considerably nore judgement and 



rial; taking timn other academic subjects. There are no formulas and 
very few, if any, rules to follow. This area of the academic nor Id is 
not noted for its orderliness. 'Vie nay have to change one's opinions 
or approaches depending upon social changes. One must be prepared to 
thin!: critically, drat/ inferences from events, draw conclusions from the 
facts ^resented and from hv^othescs , interpret and test the yu esses one 
makes often in a subjective manner. 

Academic areas such as mathematics and snelling in contrast to 
bister' and social studios, for example* arc nore orderly. In spelling, 
if rules are followed and letters are placed in the nroocr order, there 
is nc problem with making judgements or interpreting. In Mathematics the 
fort . lias and rules are reassuring. One does not need to resort to sub- 
ject hv judgements and. craving o c inferences from nebulous data. 

The discrepancy between the ideal self and the perceived self, and 
the feeling of not being accepted by the parents, are related. The high 
standards set by parents and their expectations of fulfillment not only 
subject their children to undue pressure, but develop among the children 
a feeling that they are not accepted and appreciated unless they attain the 
standards set - do something outstanding. Thus, the children have an ideal 
z^l r d on what the parents expect, and a. self which they themselves 
perceive. Constant concern about what is expected of them as contrasted 
to •■.’hat they themselves perceive as the action that should be taken is not 
conducive to independent thinking with related ability to draw inferences, 
form conclusions, think critically, and interpret tbe readings in the 
social studies. The conflicts that arise under ouch circumstances would 
understandably lead to emotional upset and physical illness. 
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Too Major area of investigation Involved correlating personal ami 
psychological characteristics of the kindergarten children with 116 
Measures of educational progress between first and tenth grade. 

The kindergarten attributes, as delineated by special observers 
and educational Jevelopr.ont were investigated. In general, subject natter 
progress had some influence in the first five grades of school or educa- 
tional development. Social adjustment, emotional stability, and sense of 
responsibility in certain areas had little correlation in predicting the 
pupil's educational progress for those first five years. There was also 
a low correlation with the amount of attention needed, disruptive be- 
havior, aggressive behavior, encouragement needed, and attention span. 

The low correlations of the above factors with underachievenen t is 
not in keeping with the findings in other research. The discrepency nay 
be due to the comparatively snail number of subjects for which data were 
available or other factors. 

General attitude, that is, a feeling o: Y\vi:vg a place aiong his 
hcers and being assured of it, and a feeling of personal worth and appreci- 
ation, was the only variable that continued to correlate consistently with 
the child’s educational development and overall academic accorplishnen t 
throughout his first nine years of school. The poorer the individual’s 
general attitude at the kindergarten level the less like. 1 / would he be to 
achieve satisfactory academic progress. The data indicated that the individuals 
who underachieved in certain academic areas were more easily discouraged, 
had lower levels of feelings of responsibility, rarely showed solf-confid- 
oncc, showed poor subject natter progress, were overly dependent upon 
others, and were more or less noncooperative at the kindergarten level. 

There was a fairly high correlation between academic achievement and 
tli e child’s attitude toward sensitive areas such as overweight, speech 




problem, etc. and coopcrat iveness up to and through the .second grade. 

Tlie behavior delineated by the special observers at the kinder- 
garten level bore no relationship to the achievement of these kinder- 
garten subjects when they reached the tenth grade. 

Data provided fron interviews with parents indicated that parent’s 
attitude toward the preschool children, however, did have an interest- 
ing effect. 

Parent’s attitude toward their children during the forr.ativc period 
of preschool had a decided effect on the children’s development in the 
area of arithmetic. Children whose parent 0 had very positive attitudes, 
that is, were rigid in discipline and ideas (natters of conduct should be 
decided by the parents, a child should be taught to obey can adult un~ 
ouestioningly , a child’s play things are not his to do with as be pleases) 
had difficulty with arithmetic in elementary grades. The parallelism of 
elementary and secondary with regard to parent attitude and their child- 
ren's achievement is revealing. Hie less favorable attitude toward 
freedom for the children affected achievement beyond elementary school. At 
the tenth grade level the children of g.r/c its ”ith s ir’fio-. *_]y less 
favorable attitudes toward children’s freedom bad more problem in quant- 
itative thinking than children of parents who looked with more favor upon 
freedom for children. The children who had problems with quantitative 
thinking (mathematics) had also received from their parents more dis- 
couragement in facing difficulty situations. It would appear that lack of 
onportunlty to learn to face difficult problems in everyday living and to 
learn to manage one's ov;n affairs prevents a child fron developing a 
confidence that he ban the abiJitv to rolve problems. Oucstioning one’s 
ability to solve problems appears to bo confined to the manti tat i ve think- 
ing area. 
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Tnc pre-school characteristics as given by parents and the a ca- 
tionic growth as pleasured by standardized instruments Jn grades one to 
ten v:erc correlated. 

The nost influential variable measured here was that of the fre- 
quency of hassles encountered between parent and child. T !?e children 
whose parents did not involve themselves in the handling of the child- 
ren's hassles during the nr e-school period soared to have mere dif- 
ficulty in the development of verbal shills {vocabulary, comprehension 
spelling, reading, language , usage, etc.) at grades 2, 3, A. 5, 6, 7, 



An observation of this particular variable in the Child Outdance 
Center and Family Education Center seen to indicate just the opposite. 
That is, when parents are taught to allow children to worh out the con- 
flicts and find solutions to problems such as ho;;e rorh, for can; pic,, not 
only did conflicts decrease but children began to apply the) selves aca- 
demically. however, it is found that what parents say they do with re- 
gard to hassles and what they actually do are two different things, It i 
possible the problem of semantics affected: this variab le unduly . 

Personal worth at first grade level vas found to be a powerful 
correlate of educational progress. "A pupil possesses a sense of being 
worthy vhen he feels he is well regarded by others v \.«. he fools that 
others have faith in his future success, and when he believes that he lias 
average or bettor than average ability. To feel worthy roans to feel 
capable and reasonably attractive." (Thorne, Clarh L Tioga, 1X3). The 
data reveal that the extent to which the hi.idergnr toil and first graders 
wore nade to feel worthy was the cnter.t to which it had. a r. ip.ni f leant lv 
positive inpact on their overall academic progress in grades four to ten. 
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A sense of personal freedom proved to be n significant variable. 

M A pupil enjoys a sense of freedom when lie is permitted to have a 
reasonable share in the determination of his conduct ard in setting 
the general Policies that shall govern his life. Desirable freedom 
includes permission to choose one’s own friends and to have at least 
a little spending morsev." (Thorne, Clark, Tiegs, 1963). It was not 
until the ninth grade that the degree of personal freedom as measured 
at the first grade had a significant relationship to overall academic 
progress in general and achievement in understanding of basic social 
concepts, interpretation of literary materials, vocabulary, and using 
sources of information specifically. Although it may be evident 
earlier, rebellion against the lack of personal freedom and its neg- 
ative relationship to school work does not become significant until 
the pupil approaches high school age. Lack of personal freedom nay 
mean undue pressure from standards and high expectations of the parents. 
Perhaps by the time the pupil reaches high school he. is convinced he 
will not be able to attain the standards set for him. 

As with many of the other components related to self concept and 
the factors involved in the individuals life style, a feeling of not 
belonging In the first err ade does not have a full impact until late in 
his school career. 

A pupil feels that he belongs when he enjoys the love of his fam- 
ily, the veil-wishes of good friends, and a cordial relationship 
with pconlc in general. Such a pupil will as a rule get along veil v?ith 
teachers and usually feels proud of his school. The lover the level of 
feeling of belonging experienced in the first years of school the more 
problems the child will have with certain phases of educational programs 
up through grade six. At the seventh grade level he will experience 
problems in the overall academic areas with an extension to problems 



of under?* tandinj* basic social concepts at the tenth grade. 

ftf all the correlations with the factors of educational develop- 
ment, the first grade IQ scores were more highly and consistently signifi- 
cant. Other research has not 'found such high and consistent corrclutions . 
Kdwards (1964) found only a .50 correlation between IQ scores and achieve- 
ment. Tine index of forecasting achievement was only 13%. Scott (1965) 
reported that school success cannot be predicted fron rental tests alone. 
Apparently in the particular school systen the subjects attended, teachers 
were fairly careful to see that those children with highest IQ's were 
given many opportunities to achieve and learn. 

This particular school provides rore opportunity for development 
of creativity and self control as contrasted to autocratic external 
control. Since 10 generally reflects adaptation to the culture it 
night be assumed that the children with high JO's had the kind of 
background adaptation made possible by the parents that resulted in high 
IQ and therefore an assumed acadenic success. The children 7; .*r 

TQ and therefore less assurance of optinun academic success were, by con- 
trast, without such opportunity — opportunity for an envi raiment which 
is encouraging rather than discouraging, fostering a feeling of personal 
worth, personal freedom and belonging. 

On the basis of the data analyzed in this study, it appears valid 
to conclude that the following factors could serve to identify pre-school 
children who are likely to become underachievers : 

1. Indication* of discourage! cat due to over-pret :rt 1 ov * y - . rents 
in preventing the c’ i Id from the opportunity tc cone to grips 
with difficult situations. 

2. Kvidciice of the child questioning Ms own personal worth. 



3 . 

A. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

lft. 



Sensitivity to real or imagined personal short-ceding:;. 
Slovner.s in be coning reedy to read. 

Unfavorable attitude of parents toward rMldrc-u's fmicdon 
Sensing or perceiving paronta] of a v.cep' .u\c j am! per 

ccivii.g parental high standards and e: eat itiou . 
Discrepancy between id- 1 1 self av i parcel vet ;c 7 . f . 

Undue pare \’al pressure. 

Uninspiring general attitude. 

Over dependence on others. * 

Lack of cooperativeness. 

Low level of self-confidence. \ 

< 

Inadequate initial actnh 1c progress. 

Inadequate attention end application to task at hand. 
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APP1HDIX A 



A FMIE - OF - HE FLUFF Cl! FOR INTERVIFtf 



F.;:olain the purpose of the interview and the importance of the study as a rcans 
of collecting daca that is nuch needed. 

Although the interview is recorded no one will have access to the tape except 
authorized personnel. After the needed data is obtained the tapes will be 
destroyed. 

It is to be regretted that ue nust hurry alone in the interview but that is to 
save tine for you as well as for me. 



I . Farm up 



A. 1. Is the first of your children to start in the Kindergarten? 

2. other children? Ages? 

b. In a few words- -Low would you describe ? 

C. Mhat would you like to be like when lie (she) grows up? 

II. Social Interpersonal Relationships 

A. Uhat is child's relationship to siblings? 

1. Position in sibling sequence 

a. Ratio of male to female 

2. Conflict? 

a. Rivalry? 

b. Teasing? 

c. Jealousy? 

3. Submission? 
a. Sulking? 

b. Are there any undue environmental influences? 

1. Relatives? 

a. Grandparents? 

b. Other relatives? 

2. Other people living 3n the house? 

C. What is the nature of the child's social relationship? 

Making friends 

a. Neighborhood children 

b. Adults 

c. Animals 

Does he have pets? 
a. Tell how he care?-, for them. 
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P. ^reparation for school and attitude? 

E. Attitudes toward difficulties? 

VJhat impressions have been conveyed to hit* because nf family situation 

1. Tragedy 

a. Deaths, diseases, etc. 

2. Who donlnate3 family? 

3. What type of discipline is used? Who disciplines? 

a. Nagging 

b. Pampering 

c. Strict 

4. Kind of supervision? 

III. What is the nature of the daily routine? 

A. How does child get up in the morning? 

1. Who awakens him? 

2* What about dressing? 

3. UHiat nooiit 'L’Ct'.'.f i"*> c? 

*V* t *... - cas after that? 

1. Where does p lay? 



C. Describe the lunch hour 

D. UTiat does the child do in the P.W.? 

E. Tell about dinner 

F. liov; dees the chilo get off to bed? 

1. EHiat tine? 

2. IHio puts child to bed? 

<"h Tell what happens when family goes out together? 

1. Preparation for going out 

2. Leaving the house 

3. What happens when away? 

IV. Questions to obtain indications of: 

A. Established attitudes such as: 

1. Isolation 

2. Ambitions 

3. Strivings 
*. Passivity 

5. Aggressiveness 

6. Preference for certain people 



o 
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Early recollections and dreams 

1. What are recurring dreams? 



a* Falling, getting left, animals, etc. 

C. Loss of self-confidence and resulting discouraged behavior 

1. In what way is child discouraged? 

a. To what does lie respond? 

2. What has caused discouragement? 

D. Are there any sig lals of inferiority feelings 

1. Expressions of extensive discouragement 

a. Open expression of inability 

b. Overrating success 

c. Subnissiveness 

V. L'hat interests are there for the child's future? 

A. r . T hat is he noing to be v/hen he grows up? 

B. What is occupation of other members of family? 

VI. Complaints of Difficulty 

A. . What are sore difficulties you have with the child? 

1. Under what conditions did complaint arise? 

a. Change of environment 

b. Birth of sibling 

c. Death 

d. Divorce 

B. ’./hat do you do about difficulty? 

• 1. Relate in detail the action taken 

a. Clarify - what do ycu mean by that? 

C. Is there any way in which the child stands out? 

1. Hostile attitude toward life 

2. Trend to exclude people 

3. Trying to get out of difficulty 

4. Traits of egotism 

3. Possible causes for inferiority feelings 

D. In what other way is the child difficult? 

1. Striving for preeminence 

2, Effect of defiance 

VII, In what way is child successful? 

A. Conditions under which he functions adequately? 

VIII. The enumeration of life difficulties 



A. Deformities 

1. Aukardnnaa 

2. Ugliness 

3. Dow-lcggcdneso 
**. Handsomeness 



C, Defects 
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APPENDIX I’ 



MAME OF TEST S: 

1. Lce-Clark Reading Readiness Test 

2. GRA Mental Abilities 

3. Metropolitan Readiness Tests 

4. California Readiness Test 

3. California Personality Test 

6. California Achievement Tests 

7. California Achievement Tests 

3« California Test of 

T. "urr all- Sullivan Reading Achievement 
Test (Form A) 

10. Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement 
Test (Form B) 

11. California Test of Personality 
(Form AA) Elementary 

12. Io*va Test of Basic Skills 
(Fom 4) 

13. Purell-S ullivan Reading Achievement 
Tost 

14. Henmon-Relson Test of Mental Ability 

15. Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress 

16. Iov.*a Silent Reading Tests - 
Elementary Test 

17. Iova Test of Basic Skil^ 

IS. Ioun Test of Basic Skills 

19. Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 

Tests 

2*. Iowa Test of Basic Skills (Form 3) 

21. I o- /a Test of Basic Skills (Penn 4) 



CHAO! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

3 

3 

4 

t\ 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



6 



C 

7 

3 



22. The Kuhl maim- Anders on *fe 3 ts 
2 3. Town Tests of Educational Development 
Tests of Educational Development 
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APPENDIX C 



P P A S 

* S CORINC 
INSTRUCTIONS 

PERCEIVED PARENT ATTITUDE SCALE 

The score obtained is only a relative deviation scale; the scores are not 
exact right or wrong scores, A small deviation score on the post test 
indicates the trend that the student perceives his parents as accepting 
him more. 

Count the total number of deviations from the desired pole (1 or 5) as 
indicated by the key. Add Yes and No deviation 1-22 and 23-36 to give a 
total deviation score for 1 - 36 | indicating how the student feels his parents 
accept him. 
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PERCEIVED PARENT ATTITUDE SCALE - KEY — 
Yes (1) —Desired Answer tlo (5) 



1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5 


6 


6 


7 


7 


3 




9 


9 


10 


10 


11 


11 


12 


12 


13 


13 


14 


14 


15 


15 


16 


16 


17 


17 


ID 


13 


19 


19 



Yes No 

Deviation Deviation 



Count the number of positions removed from the desirab'e response, (1 cr 5). 




j 

j 
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PERCEIVED PARi;:<7 ATT ITU DP SCALE 



-tpa 



Ye s (1) Desired Answer Do (5) 



20 


. 20 


21 


21 


22 


22 


23 


23 


24 


24 


25 


25 


26 


26 


27 


27 


28 


28 


29 


29 


30 


30 


31 


31 


32 


32 


33 


33 


34 


34 


35 


35 


36 


36 



Yes i;o 

Deviation Deviation 



o 

ERIC 



3TVTTVT niTECTIOUS* 



:;a!X: 



parent's attitude scale 



Children have certain feelings about th»ir parents. Last year we asked 
otn o children in another school how they felt about their parents. They 
told sore rf the ways they felt which have been placed in the follow! 
chccl: list. 'Jo would like to know if this is how it is with you and your 
parents . 

how, look at the sample below while I r sad how we will do it. 



SAJfPL Z 



1 

Always yes 
or 



2 

Usually ye*? 

oi 



Sr retimes yes, and 
Sometimes no 
or 



This is the way 
it always is with 
■■y parents. 



This is the way 
it usually :1s 
with my parents . 



This is sore tires the 
way it is and sore tines 
it is not this way irith 
my parents. 



4 



Usually no 
or 

It is hardly 
ever this way 
with ny parents. 



Always no 
or 

It is never this 
way with ny parents. 



■'cad each statement and then put an (;.) on the number that tells how it 
is with you and your oarents, like this: 

1 2 3 4 X 6 (1*) 'Jy parents want nc to have losts of friends. 



o 

ERIC 
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PARENTS ATTITUDE SCALE 



Vos • • • No 

1 :! 3 4 5 ( 1 .) 

12345 ( 2 .) 

12345 ( 3 .) 

12345 ( 4 .) 

1 2 3 4 5 ( 5 .) 

12 3 4 5 ( 6 .) 

12345 (7. ) 

12345 ( 8 .) 

12345 < 9 .) 

12345 (ID.) 

12345 (li.) 

12345 ( 12 .) 

12345 ( 13 .) 

12345 ( 14 .) 

12345 ( 15 .) 

1234 5 ( 16 .) 

.1 2 3 4 5 ( 17 .) 

12345 ( 13 .) 

12345 ( 19 .) 



No natter what happens, I know that I can always turn to 
rnv parents for help. 

Ny parents are nice to na most of the tine, even when I do wrong. 

Sometimes if I make a nistake my parents say that can happen 
to anyone. 

My parents often tell the neighbors when I've done something 
wrong. 

I know ny parents love me. 

parents always tell ne that something bad will happen to me 
if I don't behave. 

LV parents ;iust don't care about what happens to me. 

1 V parents Punish ne even if I didn't do something wrong. 

Every time I make a mistake ny parents get angry and yell at me. 

I'm always *;co] do. 1 wV-. I don't pick up my toys. 

I can't tell ny parents anything. 

Ny parents act as if I were in their way. 

When I have something to say, ny parents listen. 

parents ire interested in me. 

'y parents never punish me for something I didn't dc. 

^Tien I'n sick ny parents are very worried and try their best 
to nakc ne well. 

S ctimes my parents punish me more than I deserve to be. 

I can tell my parents about the things I do and they seen 
to understand, 

I'n afraid ry parents will stop loving ne if I get bad narks. 



I HIKV YOU FINISH THIS PACE PLEASE TP?N OVER TO T EE N EXT PACE 
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PARENT'S ATTITUDE SCALE 



Yes . . .No 
12345 ( 20 .) 

12345 ( 21 .) 

12345 ( 22 .) 

12345 (23.) 

12345 (24.) 

12345 (25. , 

12345 (24.) 

12345 (27.) 

12345 (28.) 

12345 (23.) 

1 3 4 5 (30.) 

12345 (31.) 

12345 (32.) 

123 4 5 (33.) 

12345 (34.) 

12345 (35.) 

12345 (3G.) 

Yes . . . No 



If I did nore, ny parents would like ne better. 

No natter !iw I do things, I know ny parents like ne. 

?fy parents want ne to dc somebody important when I grow up. 

Sometimes I feel like doing something bad just to see if n\ 
parents will still love ne. 

'V parents don't push ne into things* 

!V parents have already decided what I r n going to be. 

As long as I do ry best ny parents are satisfied even if 
other children can do things lots better. 

??y oarents give me special t-eats to get ne to do things better 

Somehow I knov; that no matter what happens, my parents will 
always love me. 

As long as I do ry best ry parents are satisfied. 
i*y parents always rag me to do things better. 

parents are nicest to ne \;hen I an. good in school. 

•*y parents feel that I an important, not what I do. 

Ify parents understand other kids better than ne. 

**y parents like to have me shov: off in front of company. 

:V parents never listen to what I have to say. 
hty parents like ne as I an. 
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APPENDIX D 



NAME: 



scme 



Palov is a list of Issues concerning the family in geperal, not your ovn. Please 
read nil statements very carefully and respond to all of then on the basis of you r 
cwn t rue beliefs without consulting any other persons. Do this by reading each 
statement and then writing, in the space provided at its left, only one of t3ie 
following numbers : n, 1, 2, 3, 4. The meaning of each of these figures is: 

0: Strongly Disagree 

1: Disagree 

2: Undecided 

3: Agree 

Strongly Agree 

3 , A person should always support nis uncles and aunts if they are in need. 

1 . Children below 13 snould give almost all their earnings to their parents. 

h, The family should consult close relative? (uncles, aunts, first cousins) 
concerning its important decisions. 

J . '“'hildren belcr? 1? should almost always obey their older brothers and sisters. 

A person should always consider the needs of his family as a v/hole r.ore 

important thar. his own. 

At least one married child should be expected to live in the parental ho - , e. 

T > A person should always be expecLCv''. to defend his family against outsiders 
ever at the expense of ni.s own personal safety. 

The family should ha ,J e the right to control the behavior of each of its 

members completely. 



y . A person should always support his pa routs -in-1 aw if they are in need, 

1 . d person should always avoid every action of which his family disapproves . 



11 . 



! nerson should alvays share his home with his uncles, aunts or first 
cousins if they are in need. 



12:. A person should always be completely loyal to his family. 



13. The members of a family should be expected to hold the s are political, ethical 

and religious beliefs. 

]A. Children below 13 should always obey their parents. 

A person should alvays help his parents with the support of his younger 
brothers and sisters if necessary. 



A person should always share his home with his par cuts- in-lav/ if they are in ifeed. 
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APPENDIX E 



r:E FA:nLY scale 



NAME: 



PJ:AD EACH ITEM CAREFULLY AND UNDERLINE QUICKLY T1!E PHRASE WHICH BEST EXPRESSES YOUR 
FEEL INC ASOUT THE STATEMENT. Whenever possible, let your own personal exp?rience 
determine your answer. Do not spend mu h time on any item. If in doubt, underline 
the phrase which seems most nearly to express your present feeling about the state- 
ment. UOPK RAPIDLY. Be sure to answer every item, 

1. None is the most pleasant place in the world. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Stongly disagree 

2. Parents expect too much from their children. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

3. One ought to discuss important plans with the members of his family. 



Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

4. In waking plans for the future, parents should be given first consideration. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

5. A man should be willing to sacrifice anything for his family. 

Strongly agrr e Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

6. Parents too often expect their grown-up children to obey them. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

?. 'Lie cannot find as much understanding at bore as elsewn*iie. 

Strongly agtee Agree Undecided Disagree btrongly disagree 

R. One owes his greatest obligation to his family. 

Strongly ag:ee Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

9. It is hard Co keep a pleasant disposition at home. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

19. People in the family can be trusted completely. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided . Disagree Strongly disagree 

11. One becomes nervous at hone. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 



12. The yoys of family life are ruch over-rated. 



.<,U Strongly aj;rce 

imiflaffffifiiaaa 



Agree 



Undecided 
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Disagree Stron C ly disaerce 
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I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



13. One's parents usually treat him fairly and sensibly. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

14. One should confide more fully in members of his family. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

15. One feels most contented at home. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

16. family ties are strenghtened when tines are hard. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

17. Parents are inclined to be too old-fashionp" ir, their ideas. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

IP. > f enhers of the family are too curious about one's personal affairs. 

Strongly agree /gree Undecided Disagree* Strongly disagree 

19. n a rents keep faith in their children even though they cannot find work . 
Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

. Parents are too particular about the J: J nd of conn any one keeps. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

21. Obligations to one's family are a great handicap to a young nan today. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

22. So far as ideas are concerned, parents and children live in different vo. 

Strongly agree dgree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
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APPENDIX F 



THE SPECIALISTS PATINC SCALE 



The subjects' behaviors rated by a group of specialists (tv/o psychologists , 
one psychiatrist, and one classroom teacher), during the period when they Here 
enrolled in kindergarten, Here quantified according to the following three- point 
scales . 



1. Social Adjustment 

3. Heeds improvement 

2. Adequate 

3, Very good 

2. Emotional stability 

1. Heeds improvement 

2. Adequate 

3. Very good 

3. Discouragement 

1. Easily discouraged 

2. Occasionally discouraged 

3. Hot easily discouraged 

4. Responsibility 

1. Rarely carries out responsibilities 

2. Usually carries out responsibilities 

3. Always carries out responsibilities 

5. Self-confidence 

1. Rarely shows self-confidence 

2. Usually shows self-confidence 

3. Always shows self-confidence 

6. Subject-matter progress 

1 . Delov average 

2 . Average 

3. Above average 

7. Participation in class discussion 

1. Rarely participates 

2. Usually participates 

3. Always participates 

3. General attitude 
3 . Poor 

2. Satisfactory 

3. Oood 
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9. 



Independence 



1. Dependent upon others 

2. Some dependence 

3. Independent of others 

10. Sensitive areas - Overweight, speech problems, etc 

1. Ko sensitive areas 

2. Some sensitive areas 

3. A lot of sensitive areas 

11. Amount of attention needed 

1. Very little 

2. Some 

3. A lot 

12. Amount of clas 3 discipline 

1. Rarely disrupts 

2. Occasionally 

3. A lot 

13. ■* egress iver. ess 

1. rarely aggressive 

2. Occasionally aggressive 

3. Usually aggressive 

14. Shyness 

1. Rarely shy 

2. Occasionally shy 

3. Usually shy 

15. Amount of encouragement needed 

1. little 

2. Some 

3. A lot 

16. Cooperativeness 

1. Nonr.ooperat lve 

2. Usually cooperative 

3. Always cooperative 

17. Attention span 

Short 
Average 
Wide 
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